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Secretary Trueblood’s Retirement. 


As heretofore announced, Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
who has been secretary of the American Peace Soci- 
ety and editor of the ApvocaTE or PEACE since May, 
1892, retires at the annual meeting on May,7. Tle 
has made an unusual effort to continue his work in 
the great cause of international goodwill and peace, 
but the nervous breakdown which befell him nearly 
two years ago has proved to be of so serious a nature 
that it is impossible for him to think of continuing 
the important duties of the secretaryship. He 
has therefore resigned his position, and will give 
himself to entire rest for the coming months, hoping 
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to be able later still to do some service in the world’s 
work. He hopes that after some months of rest and 
recuperation he may be able to write, for his younger 
co-workers, the story of the last twenty-five vears of 
the peace movement. After June first his address 
will be Newton Highlands, Massachusetts. 


———___ 2 e @_ _—- —_ 


A League of Peace. 

There are only two: questions now before the friends 
of peace: 

First: How can the great war be stopped ? 

Second: How can all war be stopped ? 

There is much that can be said in favor of not dis- 
cussing the precise terms of peace at this moment. 

There is nothing that can be said against discussing 
the ways to hasten the day “when the only battlefield 
will be the market open to commerce and the mind open- 
ing to new ideas.” 

Of all the suggestions for bringing lasting peace at 
the end of the war none is receiving so much consider- 
ation at the present moment as the substitution of the 
principle of international co-operation for ententes and 
alliances—in short, the creation of a League of Peace of 
the more advanced nations to maintain hereafter the 
peace of the world. 

Already the idea has been advocated by such bodies 
as the Union of Democratic Control of England, the 
South German Social Democrats, the American Social- 
ist Party, the International Peace Bureau at Berne, the 
Emergency Peace Conference at Chicago, the Woman’s 
Peace Party, the Dutch Anti-War Council, the World 
Peace Foundation, and the New York Peace Society, 
while such individuals as Viscount Bryce and Norman 
Angell in England, and Mr. Taft, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Carnegie, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Hammond, Mr. Marburg, 
Mr. Holt and others in this country, are working out 
tentative plans for a League of Peace. 

Without -expressing our views as to the basis for a 
League of Peace at this moment, we present for the 
consideration of our readers some of the questions that 
must be carefully studied by international statesmen 
before a League of Peace can be established. We urge 
all friends of peace to be considering them, so that if, 
when the time arrives (if it does arrive), the peace 
workers will not be found unready. 
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CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING A LEAGUE OF PEACE. 


Formation. 


1. Shall a conference of all the nations be called to 
form a League of Peace to come into existence when 
ratified by 

a) all or . 

b) a certain percentage of the powers? 

2. Or shall a select list of powers be invited ? 

3. Shall such conference be called now or at the close 
of the war or thereafter ? 

4, Shall the United States, the Allies, the Neutrals, 
some single nation or other nations, initiate the confer- 
ence? 

5. How few nations could start the League with hope 
of suecess ? 

a) How many of the eight great powers? 

b) How many of the smaller powers? 


Guarantees. 


1. Shall the League guarantee and respect 

a) the vital interests (territory and sovereignty) of 
its members? 

b) the national honor? 


Peaceful Settlement of Differences. 


1. Shall all differences be arbitrated ? 

2. Or shall territory, sovereignty, etc., be reserved 
from arbitration ? 

3. Or shall only justiciable questions be arbitrated ? 

4. Or shall only those things be arbitrated which the 
members have severally agreed to refer to arbitration ? 

5. Shall the League offer to arbitrate with nations 
outside the League? If so, what questions? 


Courts. 


1. Shall the present Hague Court be the Court of the 
League ? 


2. Or some specially constituted one? If so, what ? 


Council of Conciliation. 


1. Shall a Council of Conciliation be established to 
pass upon non-justiciable questions ? 
a) Shall it have power to decide disputes ? 
b) Or shall its powers be only advisory ? 
ec) Or shall it have power to make recommendations 
on its own initiative ? 
Assembly. 


1, Is an assembly necessary as distinct from a court ? 

2. If so, shal] it be occasional or periodic ? 

3. Shall it have absolute legislative power, or 

4. Shall its decrees be 

a) Referred to the nations for approval, or 

b) Become law within a stated period unless vetoed ? 

5. Shall legislation be enacted by 

a) majority vote (United States), 

b) three-fourths majority vote 
gress), or 

c) vnanimous vote (Hague Conferences) ? 


(Continental Con- 


Sanction. 


1. Shall the League use 
a) Force or 
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b) Moral sanction? 

2. If force, shall its use be confined 

a) to compelling the reference of a dispute to a court 
or to the Council of Conciliation ? 

b) to the carrying out of the decision of the court or 
the Council of Conciliation ? 

3. If force, shall its use be confined 

a) to maintaining law within the League or 

b) to coerce non-members ? 

1. If force is used against a non-member, shall it have 

a) unconditional right to coerce non-member or 

b) only for reasons which would be valid against 
member of League? 

5. Shall foree be under command of Court, Assembly, 
Council of Conciliation, or some form of executive, or 
shall it be assembled by joint agreement as occasion re- 
quires ? 

Limitation of Armaments. 

1. Shall League agree to disarm down to a point a 
little larger than any force of outside nation or alliance 
likely to attack it, or 

2. Shall nations arm themselves according to their 
judgment, 

3. Or shall Assembly decree size of force? 


Joining League. 


1. Shall any outside nation have right to enter 
League by ratifying agreement, or 


2. Must its application be approved? If so, how? 


Withdrawal. 


1. Can member of League withdraw on due notice, or 
2. Shall membership be perpetual, or 

3. Shall League be constituted for stated period of 
years ? 


Expulsion. 


1, Can nations expel recalcitrant nation 
a) with or 

b) without cause? 

2. If so, 

a) by unanimous consent or 

b) by what majority? 





oo 


The Pan-American Conference. 


The Pan-American Conference will open in the Pan- 
American building in Washington on May 24, and con- 
tinue for one week. This conference will be in some 
respects the most important meeting of representatives 
of the Pan-American countries since Secretary Blaine 
the 
ence is under the general charge of Mr. McAdoo, Secre- 


advocated Pan-American movement. The confer- 
tary of the Treasury, who is acting with the co-operation 
of Secretary Bryan and the hearty approval of President 
Wilson. 

By authority of Congress invitations have been sent 
by the President to the republics of Central and South 
America to appoint as delegates their ministers of 
finance and not exceeding three representatives of the 


banking institutions in each of the republics. It is un- 
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derstood that the response has been uniformly favorable, 
and that some of the most experienced financial states- 
men and specialists will attend. ‘The delegates are now 
on their way, and will probably arrive in New York 
City in a few days. ‘They will be hospitably welcomed 
there, and come thence to Washington, where they will 
confer with the Secretary of the Treasury and distin- 
guished representatives of American banking institu- 
tions appointed by him, members of the Federa] Reserve 
Board, and Hon. John Barrett, director of the Pan- 
American Union. The diplomatic representatives of 
the Latin-American countries in Washington will be 
present. It is probable also that the conference will be 
addressed by President Wilson and members of the 
Cabinet. 

The principal object of the conference is to promote 
closer banking and trade relations, and with the aid of 
privately owned vessels to increase transportation facil- 
ities between the United States and the Latin-American 
Every important phase of our commercial in- 
First consideration will be 


peoples. 
tercourse will be discussed. 
given to the development of a system of exchange, of 
more extended credits than are usually allowed in the 
United States, and a larger use of American capital 
through the establishment of branches of American 
National or Federal Reserve banks in Central and Sout! 
America. It is expected that incidentally light will be 
thrown upon other questions which are of a political or 
social nature, and that in general a better understanding 
will be created among the Pan-American countries. 

At the close of the sessions a banquet will be given at 
which the speakers will be men of prominence in Amer- 
ican public life. ‘The names of Hon. Elihu Root, Hon. 
Philander C. Knox, both of whom have made official 
visits to Latin-American countries, have been suggested 
as those of probable speakers on this occasion. At some 
time during the conference the delegates will make a 
pilgrimage to Mt. Vernon, and later will visit Chicago 
and other cities as guests of the nation. Their entire 
entertainment, from the time they land until they re- 
turn home, will be in the hands of the United States 
Government, Congress having appropriated fifty thou- 
sand dollars for expenses. Had there been a larger ap- 
propriation, it is probable that the trip about the coun- 
try would have included a visit to the San Francisco 
Exposition, as the presence of the delegates there was 
very much desired. 

The idea of holding the Pan-American Conference 
has met with wide approval. Although occasioned to 
some extent by the breaking out of the European war 
and the interruption of commerce between Latin- 
America and Europe, which it may take years to re- 
store, it is logically accounted for by the opening of the 
Panama Canal and the gradual growth of the conscious- 
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ness on the part of the American people that they 
should have their proper share in the trade of Latin- 
American countries. It has become apparent that these 
nations should be given a better market in this country 
for their goods than has hitherto been possible owing 
to lack of means of transportation, the long distance 
to be traversed by the old sailing routes, and the ab 
The 


Americans to understand alike the commercial habits 


sence of direct facilities of exchange. failure of 
and the trade requirements of Latin-American buyers 
is beginning to be appreciated. The conviction has be 
come general that American bankers and exporters must 
work together in order to secure the best reciprocal re 
sults from business intercourse with our sister republics. 
There is also a growing sentiment that the countries of 
this hemisphere which have similar political institu 
tions, common conceptions of law, and a desire for per- 
manent peace among themselves should be brought into 
more intimate diplomatic relations. ‘lhe several Pan- 
American congresses which have been held since 1889 
at Washington, the conferences at Mexico City, Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and the various Pan-American 
scientific congresses, as well as the establishment of the 
Pan-American Union, with its secretariat and building 
at our national capital, have all pointed in the direction 
of a solidarity of interests, while the mediation of the 
A. B. C. countries has served to make more real to Latin 
America that desirable singleness of purpose in Ameri- 
can policy about which there have been misapprehen 
sions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is to be congratulated 
upon the enthusiastic response which has come as a re 
sult of his enterprising initiative in behalf of mutual 
Pan-American financial relations, and it is hoped that 
the conference will prove a practical step in the promo- 
tion of its great objects. 

We welcome to these shores our distinguished J.atin- 
American brethren, and bespeak for them the unbounded 
May thie 
conference mark the beginning of a new chapter in the 


good will of the people of the United States. 


history of Pan-American commercial intercourse, in 
fused with the spirit of fraternity and peace. 
—_— *e- 


The War and a Greater Scandinavia. 


When the history of this world-war once is written, in 
all its aspects and the consequences following the open 
ing of hostilities, the efforts of the smaller nations to 
keep from being drawn into the engulfing maelstrom of 
alliances and entanglements will furnish a chapter of 
contrast that cannot fail to prove its value to posterity. 
In most of the war literature that appears from day to 
day, from week to week, and from month to month, the 
sense of justification seems to be the all-pervading note 
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sounded. Spokesmen spring up defending this or that 
nation. Writers of international renown bring their 


pens to bear in order to justify the action and attitude 
of their particular country. Blame for starting the con- 
flagration attaches to the opposing nation. No great 
war ever sent its suffering and distress over land or sea 
which in equal measure to the present conflict has been 
accompanied by a disinclination to be responsible for 
what the battlefield is producing. 

The neutrality of the Scandinavian countries must be 
recognized as a shining example and a relief to all who 
sincerely hope that the European war is nearing its end. 
Others of the smaller nations, like Holland and Switzer- 
land, stand as remarkable instances of the power inher- 
ent in a little land when once its people see the necessity 
for remaining calm while all around the storm is tossing 
the great ships of state. It is because Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, since the beginning of the great war, 
have stood steadfastly for neutrality, and have swerved 
not a particle for the continuance of this neutrality, that 
an article like that by Julius Moritzen, in a recent issue 
of The North American Review, may be considered ex- 
ceptional as a contribution to the ever-swelling litera- 
ture dealing with the world conflict. 

“The War and a Greater Scandinavia,” as Mr. Morit- 
zen calls his paper, is an effort to show that the three 
countries of the Northland were compelled, as a result 
of the great struggle, to join issues for the purpose of 
making a concerted stand against any possible en- 
croachment of their territories. This attitude, how- 
ever, is one more of inference than actual expression. 
With the Baltic and the North Sea virtually closed to 
navigation, the Scandinavian nations saw no other rem- 
edy than to notify the warring powers that Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden had interests in common. But 
Mr. Moritzen emphasizes the fact that apart from their 
personal interests the people of Scandinavia realize that 
they are in a position to become intermediary when once 
peace is in the air. 

“The belligerents will find a way to respect a neutral- 
ity that may be considered the one bright spot on the 
somber European canvas,” reads part of the concluding 
paragraph of “I'he War and a Greater Scandinavia.” 
No doubt the author had in mind the influence that 
these three countries of the North may wield even be- 
fore the great peace is concluded. The “greatness” of 
the Scandinavia that has sprung fiom the sowing of 
distrust among the powers will be doubly great when 
Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians can prove that the up- 
holding of the neutral principle from start to finish 
enabled their governments to advance with extended 
hands and say to the warring countries, Peace, be still. 
That is the spirit which alone can spread the balm of 


harmony. The world is waiting longingly for that 


hour to approach. 
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In writing his article for The North American Review 
Mr. Moritzen no doubt had before his mind’s eye the 
political importance of the meeting of the three rulers 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden at Malmé, since he 
makes frequent reference to that historic event. Yet 
it is evident that the writer’s sympathies go much fur- 
ther than the interests of Scandinavia. He brings to 
bear a faculty for delineation which assures the un- 
biased opinion of what is in store for the new Europe 
in the making. As the author of “The Peace Move- 
ment of America,” Mr. Moritzen is not unfamiliar to 
the readers of THz ApvocatTe or Pracr, since in that 
work he covers a period of international conciliation 
which saw the American continent striving whole- 
heartedly to keep at peace with all the world. It was 
Victor Hugo who said that the greatness of a country 
cannot be judged by the number of its inhabitants. 
Scandinavia’s aim to help the nations to keep their bal- 
ance, despite the tremendous handicap this effort en- 
tails, makes the saying of the famous author an absolute 
truism. 


Editorial Notes. 


The private conference held at The 
Hague, April 7 to 10, was attended by 
some thirty delegates from Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Sweden, Norway, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, and the United States. 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews was the only representative 
The proceedings were not 


Conference at 
The Hague. - 


present from this country. 
made public, and only a brief account has been received 
through the press. 


“The object of the meeting was not to suggest steps 
to bring the war to an end, but to consider by what prin- 
ciples the future peace of the world would best be guar- 
anteed, After a full discussion, a minimum program 
was unanimously adopted. 

“The action to be initiated in the different countries 
ultimately will be supplemented by an international 
propaganda. A central committee for a durable peace 
has been created as a link between the national organiza- 
tions. The committee of the Dutch anti-war council 
supplemented by members from other countries will 
serve as the executive.” 


It is reported that Ambassador Van Dyke is to repre- 
sent the United States on this committee. 





World Court 
Congress. 


The project of a true international 
court of justice has been sufficiently 
examined. It was adopted in prin- 
ciple by the forty-four States composing the Second 
Hague Conference (1907), was endorsed by the Insti- 
tute of International Law (1912), and since 1907 has 
received the hearty support of all the leading powers, 


including Germany. It has been exhaustively studied 
g y : 
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at four annual conferences of the American Society for 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes and by 
foreign governments and publicists. For many years 
the American Peace Society and the Mohonk Confer- 
ence have strongly advocated it. It is approved by 
thoughtful men everywhere. 

Practical men dislike to go on talking about projects 
when their desirability and practicability have been 
demonstrated. They want to see them realized. The 
project of the court is a mature project. The time has 
come to put it into practice. That it will be a power- 
ful additional factor for peace is not doubted. That it 
will build up international law, so essential to peaceful 
relations among men, is equally accepted. 

The present unspeakable conflict abroad has brought 
with it a vivid conception of how unintelligent our pres- 
ent methods are, of how pitifully we lack the simplest 
machinery for the avoidance of conflict to which the in- 
ternal organization of states points. 

With a view to rousing the American public to a con- 
sciousness of the possibilities that lie in the creation of 
a true court of justice for the nations, and so strength- 
ening the hands of the Administration in their appeal! 
for its early establishment, a congress has been planned 
for May 12, 13, and 14 at Cleveland, O. The congress 
is not under the auspices of any one society. Its gov- 
erning committee hopes that all organizations opposed 
to war as a method of settling international disputes 
will lend their support. 

Among the eminent and practical men who have al- 
ready consented to serve on the committee of the World 
Court Congress are: 


Justice William R. Day. Hon. James M. Dickinson, Judge 
George Gray, Judge Peter S. Grosseup. Hon. Philander C. 
Knox. Hon. Francis G. Newlands, James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Judge Alton B. Parker, President Frank J. Goodnow. Hon. 
John Hays Hammond. Hon. Theodore Marburg. Dr. James 


RB. Angell. Alexander Graham Bell, Hon. William Dudley 
Foulke. William Allen White. Prof. W. W. Willoughby, 
Hon. Henrv B. F. Macfarland, Dr. James Brown Scott, 


President Charles R. Van Tlise. 

The congress will be weleomed by the governor of 
Ohio, the mayor of Cleveland, and the president of the 
(Chamber of Commerce. Among the topics on the pro- 
gram are: Growth of the Judicial Element in Interna- 


tional Arbitration, Possibilities and Limitations of the 
World Court, Composition of the World Court, Plans for 
its Promotion, and Its Relation to International Welfare. 





Private Military 
Organization. 


The organization by certain private 
citizens of this country of what is known 
as the “American Legion,” whose pur- 
pose is to prepare a “first-line reserve” of 250,000 men 
who will be ready for service in case of war, is a serious 
and disquieting manifestation of the military activity 
going on throughout the United States. That men who 
are not satisfied with what the Government has done to 
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“prepare” for the possible event of war should take it 
upon themselves to perform through a private corpora- 
tion what is the function of the Government itself is not 
in accord with the ideals or policy of this republic. In 
a letter to the Boston Herald of March 5, Edwin D. 
Mead says: 

“An earnest protest has been made in New York. 

The protest is directed, among other things, against the 
active participation of Captain Johnston of the staff of 
Gen. Leonard Wood in the direction of the work. 
There is no likelihood that Captain Johnston’s services 
in the private organization of a ‘first-line reserve’ would 
have been sought or so liberally given, ‘unofficially,’ ex- 
cept for the very reason that he was an ‘official.’ I be- 
lieve also that there is no doubt in most American minds 
that the entire matter of military organization in the 
republic should remain strictly in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and not in the hands of any private corporation, 
and that any private assumption of such functions is full 
of mischief and menace.” 


There probably never was a time in the history of the 
country when the forces that make for war were so 
earnestly at work to promote their ends. Are the forces 
making for peace equally in earnest? It is time for us 
to be wide awake and active in making our influence felt 
where it will count for most. 





Japan and Dr. Shailer Mathews and Dr. Sidney 
America. L. Gulick have recently completed 

their mission to the churches of Japan 
under the auspices of the Federal Council of Churches. 
They spent about a month in Japan, during which time 
Dr. Mathews made almost one hundred addresses an: 
Dr. Gulick nearly as many. They were welcomed by 
the premier, ministers of state, governors, and leading 
men everywhere. Their interpretation to Japan of 
America’s friendly attitude will doubtless have helped 
much to clear away the sensitiveness and mistrust that 
exist in many quarters of that country. Their plan to 
continue the work here in America, explaining and in- 
forming, will be of even greater value. Dr. Gulick’s 
twenty-six vears of missionary experience in Japan qual- 
ify him in an unusual degree to be an interpreter be- 
tween the two nations. Since the return of the deputa- 
tion a dinner has been given in their honor by the Fed- 
eral Council, the Chureh Peace Union, and the New 
York Peace Society. It is to be hoped that some of the 
splendid addresses delivered on this occasion will be 


printed and given a wide circulation. 





World Alliance 
of Churches. 


Since the Church Peace Conference 
at Constance and London last summer 
there has been formed the World AIl- 
liance of Churches for Promoting International Friend- 
As rapidly as possible groups are being organized 
Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, on a 


ship. 
in the various countries. 
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year’s leave of absence from Swarthmore College, Pa., is 
acting as international secretary of the World Alliance. 
He reports that there are groups in these countries: 


Great Britain.—Secretaries, Rt. Hon. W. H. Dickinson 
and Rev. Frank Lenwood, 41 Parliament St., London, S. W. 

Germany.—Secretary, Pastor F. Siegmund-Schultze, Fried- 
enstrasse 60, Berlin, No. 18. 

Switzerland.—Secretary, Prof. Louis Emery, Lausanne. 

Denmark.—Secretary, Pastor Koch, Rathsachsvej 26, Co- 
penhagen, V. 

Holland.—Secretary, 
doorn. 


Pastor Westerman-Holsteijn, Apel- 

The German Group is continuing the publication of 
the periodical Die Eiche, which was the organ of the 
German Council of the Associated Councils of Churches 
in the British and German Empires. It is to be issued 
quarterly. 

The British Group has begun the publication of a 
magazine to be known as Goodwill. The paper is under 
the editorial care of Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke, and is really 
a successor to The Peacemaker, for two years the organ 
of the British Council of the Associated Councils of 
Churehes. The. 1915, issues of Die Fiche and 
Goodwill have just reached us. 


January, 





Two Paths to 
Enduring Peace. 


From a leaflet entitled “Two Paths 
to Enduring Peace,” issued February 
1% by Rev. Benjamin Chappell, of 
Tokyo, Japan, we quote these paragraphs: 


“No prophetess of ancient times was ever more truly a 
prophetess than England’s Queen Mother, Alexandra, 
when England’s Queen: ‘IT have always mistrusted war- 
like preparations, of which nations never seem to tire. 
Some day this accumulated material of soldiers and 
guns will burst forth into flames in a frightful war that 
will throw humanity into mourning and grieve our uni- 
versal Father in heaven.’ Yet there are not wanting 
signs that the present struggle, instead of being the 
death of militarism, may fasten it more firmly upon 
the suffering nations. And every one can see that, if 
competition in armaments continue, within a generation 
there will be another war, compared with which the 
present one might be called merciful. 

“One path to enduring peace is that entered upon by 
the administration in Washington: that any dispute be- 
tween the United States and any other nation not capa- 
ble of settlement by diplomacy shall go before a perma- 
nent international commission for investigation; that 
this commission shall have a year in which to perform 
its task, and during that time the disputing nations 
agree not to declare war. It is reasonable to 
believe that in practically every instance a year of re- 
flection would find a peaceable mode of settlement. . . . 

“A second path to enduring peace is the extension to 
other lands of that which has been in force between the 
United States and Canada, that the boundaries between 
the nations be unfortified; and, further, that there be 
but one army and navy, as international police and 
under Federal control. ‘ 

” . . To limit competitive armaments is use- 
less. If nations arm against each other, then the only 


way is for each to arm as fully as possible and in every 
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possible way : so ‘hit first, hit hard, hit anvwhere.” What 
must be sought for is not limitation of armaments for 
competition, but limitation for co-operation and mutual 
protection; the United States of Europe, the United 
States of the world. A dream? ‘The ideals of the soul 
are invitations.’ ” 





It is with the greatest regret that we learn of the 
serious nervous breakdown of our co-worker and friend, 
Edwin D. Mead, director of the World Peace Founda- 
tion. It is earnestly to be hoped that the entire rest 
which will be afforded him by a vear’s leave of absence 
from his arduous duties will completely restore him to 
health and strength again. 





The executive director, Arthur D. Call, spent the last 
ten days of April lecturing in the South. At Baton 
Rouge, La., he gave two addresses before the State 
Teachers’ Association on April 22 and 23. April 25 he 
spoke before The Forum, Lafavette, La., and the next 
day addressed the Woman’s Peace Party and other 
bodies in New Orleans. From Louisiana Mr. Call went 
to Florida to attend the peace convention at Orlando 
which Dr. J. J. Hall and the Orlando Peace Society 
have organized. 





Among the Peace Organizations. 


The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society re- 
ports its work during the month of March to have been 
largely in the form of mectings. there having been ten 
held since the last report. The large meeting in the 
Academy of Musie which launched the Woman’s Peace 
Party, and which was held in conjunction with the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, and the 
meetings in Harrisburg and York were particularly ar- 
ranged with the purpose of propaganda. The mem- 
bership increase during the month is forty-three. The 
interest in the peace cause seems to be well sustained, 
and four meetings have already been arranged for April 
and three for May. The Pennsylvania branch of the 
Woman’s Peace Party has now taken quarters with the 
society, and the expense of the office will be shared by 
the two organizations. 

The next annual meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, which meets in Phila- 
delphia April 30 and May 1, will devote its sessions to 
the American peace problems and how America can 
best contribute to the peace of the world. The Penn- 
sylvania Arbitration and Peace Society has been asked 
to appoint delegates, and has named Mr. Cadwallader, 
Mr. Evans, and Mr. Yarnall. 

The oratorical prize contest annually conducted by 
the society for the prizes offered by Miss Burnham will 
take place this year April 20, at Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., the contestants being from the universities 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Bucknell, Juniata, 
State, and St. Joseph’s colleges. 

One of the developments of interest to peace advo- 
cates during the month was the Senate bill No. 570, 
introduced by Mr. Farley, of Philadelphia, to institute 
compulsory military training in all schools and insti- 
tutions of learning of Philadelphia. The executive and 
educational committees met immediately and consid- 
ered action by the society, and letters of protest were 
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sent to members of the Committee on Education of the 
Senate and to the State board of education. It appears 
that the bill will certainly die in the committee, and 
that for the time being there need be no uneasiness 
among peace workers. Copies of the letter of protest 
were also sent to a selected list of ninety newspapers in 
Pennsylvania asking them to give notice of the reason 
why military training in schools should not be adopted. 


In its quarterly report to the council of direction, 
March, 1915, the American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation makes the following interesting 
statement regarding its work in the universities and 
colleges: 

“At the present time three gentlemen—Messrs. [.. A. 
Sheetz, John Mez, and George W. Nasmyth—are giving 
their entire time to this work, with the part-time co-opera- 
tion of Messrs. Spencer Miller, Leon Fraser, Manley 0. 
Hudson, Alfred Pittman, and others. Thus far clubs for 
the study of international relations have been founded at 
Syracuse University, Vanderbilt University, University of 
Chicago, and at the following State universities: Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri, Ohio, Towa, and Illinois. 
where separate clubs have been formed by both men and 
women. In addition. preliminary arrangements have been 
made at the following institutions: Amherst, Dartmouth, 
Brown, Trinity, and others. 

“It is the purpose of the association to provide at least 
four different speakers at each institution, one man to effect 
a preliminary organization, another to conduct a series of 
five conferences covering the general field, and the others to 
supplement this work by later talks upon special topics. 
Ribliographies have been printed and copies of the ‘Great 
Tilusion’ and other books of fundamental importance dis- 
tributed. Traveling ‘suit case’ libraries of forty books and 
a number of pamphlets are kept in constant use.” 


A Canadian Association for International Concilia- 
tion has been formed under the presidency of Hon. 


W. I. Mackenzie-King. 


The Year Book for 1914 of the New York Peace So- 
ciety has just reached us. Tt contains 65 pages, and 
includes lists of officers of its own and section societies, 
historical statement, annual reports of its executive offi- 
cers, the constitution and by-laws, and the like. 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota Peace Society 
was held April 9, at Minneapolis. President Northrop. 
in his annual address, reviewed the present world situa- 
tion as it affected the peace movement, pointing out 
that it caused a ‘great many to view our propaganda 
seriously, and afforded our members an opportunity to 
crystallize sentiment in favor of world peace. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Cyrus Northrop; vice-president, Dr. James 
Wallace; secretary-treasurer, Martin F. Falk. Mr. W. 
D. R. Macleod, the retiring secretary, has been a most 
earnest and devoted worker and has actively promoted 
the Society’s welfare. 


The Minnesota Peace Society, which was organized 
in October, 1913, has issued a very attractive year book 
of 28 pages, which contains their annual report for the 
year ending 1915. The frontispiece is a photograph of 
Dr. Cyrus Northrop, their president. The booklet in- 
cludes the lists of officers of the society and its three 
sections—the Northfield, St. Paul, and Minneapolis 
peace societies—together with a list of all the members, 
as well as the names of the Minnesota organizations 
which are affiliated with it. 


William C. Allen, president of the Northern Califor- 
nia Peace Society, reports a most satisfactory sojourn 
of some weeks in China, during which time he made 
many addresses on peace before schools, seminaries, col- 
leges, and other bodies. Mr. Allen has a strong article 
on “Missions and Militarism” in the January number 
of The Missionary Review of the World. 


The Indiana Peace Society held its first annual meet- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. building at Indianapolis on Mon- 
day evening, March 29. Dr. William Lowe Bryan, 
president of the society and president of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Robert L. Kelly, president of Earlham Col- 
lege, were the chief speakers. Mrs. R. C. Bennett spoke 
of the work of the newly organized Indiana branch of 
the Woman’s Peace Party. The annual report of the 
secretary, Morton C. Pearson, was read, and officers 
were elected. Rev. Joshua Stansfield, of Indianapolis, 
was chosen president to succeed Dr. Bryan, who, how- 
ever, remains a member of the executive committee. 


The Massachusetts branch of the Woman’s Peace 
Party now numbers almost one thousand members. Two 
large luncheons have been given, one addressed by Mad- 
ame Schwimmer and the second by Miss Jane Addams. 
Weekly conferences, open to the public, are held each 
Saturday morning in Pilgrim Hall, and among the 
speakers who have opened the discussions are Hon. 
Samuel J. Elder, Prof. Paul Barton Perry, Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, Mr. Richard Henry Dana, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, and others. Two large public meetings have 
been held, one on February 22, addressed by Madame 
Grouitch and Hon. Samuel J. Elder; the other by Mad- 
ame Schwimmer and Mr. Hamilton Holt. Short news 
paragraphs are sent out to fifty or sixty newspapers. 
Reading circles are also proving an excellent means of 
promoting peace study. Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes is 
State chairman of the Massachusetts branch and Mrs. 
Glendower Evans executive secretary. 


PRIZE OFFER OF THE CHURCH PEACE UNION. 


The Church Peace Union offers to the churches five 
thousand dollars ($5,000) in prizes for the best essays 
on international peace. The sum is apportioned thus: 

1. A prize of one thousand dollars ($1,000) for the best 
monograph of between 15,000 and 25,000 words on any 
phase of international peace by any pastor of any church 
in the United States. 

2. Three prizes, one of five hundred dollars ($500), one 
of three hundred dollars ($300), and one of two hundred 
dollars ($200), for the three best essays on international 
peace by students of the theological seminaries in the United 
States. 

3. One thousand dollars ($1,000) in ten prizes of one 
hundred dollars ($100) each to church members between 
twenty (20) and thirty (30) years of age. 

4. Twenty (20) prizes of fifty dollars ($50) each to 
Sunday-school pupils between fifteen (15) and twenty (20) 
years of age. 

5. Fifty (50) prizes of twenty dollars ($20) each to 
Sunday-school pupils between ten (10) and fifteen (15) 
years of age. 

The essay may deal with any phase of the problem 


which appeals to the writer. 

All essays must be in by January, 1916. The Church 
Peace Union, 70 Fifth avenue, New York, will be glad 
to send information, lists of books, pamphlets, etc., to 
any who wish to compete for any one of the prizes. 

Poetry cannot be accepted under the conditions for 
these prizes. 
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An eight-page folder is being distributed by the Chi- 
cago Peace Society outlining the history of the society, 
its purposes, what it has already accomplished, and giv- 
ing the list of officers and conditions of membership, 
together with an application form for enrollment. 


The Twenty-first Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration has been invited by Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Smiley to meet at Mohonk Lake May 19-21 of 
this year. Hon. John Bassett Moore will be the pre- 
siding officer. Special topics to be discussed are the 
possibilities of Pan-American Influence for Peace and 
International Regulation of Armaments. 


Massachusetts Peace Society. 


A State oratorical contest was held April 9, at Boston, 
by the Massachusetts Peace Society and the Intercol- 
legiate Peace Association. Boston College, Boston Uni- 
versity, College of the Holy Cross, and Tufts College 
were represented. Mr. Frederick W. Wennerberg, of 
Boston College, speaking on “World Peace, an Ideal 
Made Real,” was the winner of a first prize of $75, and 
Mr. J. Alfred F. Lane, of Holy Cross, speaking on 
“Peace on Moral Principles,” was awarded a second 
prize of $50. Hon. Joseph Walker presided, and the 
board of award consisted of Prof. Eugene Wambaugh, 
Magnus W. Alexander, Hon. Edward L. Logan, Prof. 
Bliss Perry, and Dr. David Scannell. Mr. Wennerberg 
will represent Massachusetts at the group contest of 
the North Atlantic States at Clark University, April 30. 

A series of dramatic readings is being held under the 
auspices of the education committee of the society at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston on Tuesday afternoons. 
On April 13 “The Unseen Empire” was read by the au- 
thor, Atherton Brownell. Henry Hitt Crane read “In 
the Vanguard,” by Katrina Trask, on Tuesday, April 
20, and “The Terrible Meek” was to be read by the au- 
thor, Charles Rann Kennedy, on April 27. May 4 
Mrs. Edward H. James will present “Across the Bor- 
der,” by Beulah Marie Dix. 

Professor Hudson’s lecture engagement for April in- 
cluded : 

The New Century Club of Needham, Radcliffe College, a 
union meeting of churches at Brookline, the Newton Social 
Science Club, the Manchester (N. H.) Shakespeare Club, 
Gardner Woman’s Club, a conference of the Woman’s Peace 
Party, the Quincy Woman’s Club, Harvard Club of Boston, 
Brockton Men’s Club, Episcopalian Club of Massachusetts, 
Andover Association of Congregational Churches, and Wel- 
lesley College. 


The committee of the Milton Woman’s Club for the 
promotion of the new internationalism has instituted a 
course of readings on the various aspects of the peace 
movement in connection with its “Anti-war Knitting 
Circles,” which have been organized for the benefit of 
non-combatant war sufferers. A great deal of interest 
has been aroused in the propaganda for constructive 
peace, and the idea is spreading into other communities. 
Further information regarding this plan can be secured 
from 31 Beacon street, Boston. 

The society is issuing a new series of booklets on the 
“New Internationalism,” by Professor Hudson. These 
have been prepared especially for those who wish a com- 
prehensive statement in simple language of what the 
international peace movement of today means, and are 
particularly adapted for reading circles. The titles are: 


“What is the New Internationalism?” “The Arithmetic 
of War,” “Agencies for Promoting World Order,” “A 
Practical International Program,” and “America’s In- 
ternational Ideals.” 

Evidences of interest in the peace movement in Mas- 
sachusetts continue to increase. This is not only re- 
flected in a growing volume of correspondence and large 
numbers of visitors at the office of the society, but i- 
shown by a substantial increase in the membership of 
the State organization. 


On March 18 there was held in London the annual 
dinner in memory of the late Sir William Randal Cre- 
mer, as provided for by his will. The members of the 
Council of the International Arbitration League and a 
few of Sir Randal’s old friends were present. Mr. How- 
ard Evans presided, and speeches were made by Mr. 
Halley Stewart, Mr. J. A. Seddon, Mr. Henry Vivian, 
and Mr. Frederick Maddison. The chairman said that 
he was the irreconcilable foe of militarism in every 
country, including his own. At the present moment 
not only belligerents, but neutrals also, are realizing 
how awful is the curse of war to human progress. The 
cannon are still booming, but the Palace of Péace waits 
to be occupied by the representatives of the nations, and 
then, if the voice of the peoples is strongly raised, we 
may hope for deliverance. An interesting feature of 
the occasion was the presentation of a gift to one of the 
four survivors of the Workmen’s Peace Committee of 
1870, out of which the International Arbitration League 
grew. This man is now 86 years old, and still works as 
a tailor in a West End shop. It will be recalled that 
two-thirds of the Council of the Cremer Trust must be 
labor men. 

The Peace Year Book for 1915 has just been issued 
by the National Peace Council, London. It is edited 
by the secretary of the council, Carl Heath, and this is 
the sixth year of its appearance. The book is somewhat 
smaller than usual, owing to the impossibility of pre- 
paring for it many of the customary reviews and articles. 
It contains, however, the usual statistics of the pacifist 
organizations, naval and military expenditures, history 
of arbitration treaties, peace congresses, and the like. 
Mr. Heath says in the preface: “Plunged as we are in 
the midst of the most stupendous war of modern his- 
tory, if not of all history, . . . it would be pre- 
sumptuous and futile from so near a standpoint to at- 
tempt to sum up the losses and gains of the movement 
for international peace.” 





Brief Peace Notes. 


Attention has already been called to the very ex- 
cellent series of studies on “War and Peace” prepared 
by Dr. Josiah Strong, and issued monthly in The Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom by the American Institute of Social 
Service. These studies are of such unusual value that 
we desire again to remind readers of THE ADVOCATE OF 
PeEAcE that they will find it most helpful and in- 
structive to follow the course as indicated. Beginning 
with the April issue, the studies take on a constructive 
aspect, and some of the topics are: April, “New World 
Ideals”: Mav, “International Interdependence”; June. 
“The New Internationalism”; July, “The March of 
Democracy.” 





T 
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The chancellor of New York University, Elmer 
Kllsworth Brown, in his message to the council of the 
university, asks for an endowment of $250,000 for a 
new department of international affairs, in which stu- 
dents shall be fitted for diplomatic service and for in- 
ternational advisors. The courses of study would. in- 
clude consular methods, diplomacy, international law, 
and the like. Dr. Brown’s message continues: 

“If we are to escape the recurrent war panic which fos- 
ters militarism we must cultivate, not peaceful sentiments 
only, but an understanding of those agencies and methods 
which are available for forestalling international complica- 
tions and for bringing them to a rational solution when they 
arise. We,.must become in some degree familiar with the 
history of diplomacy and of international relations gener- 
ally, and must set our face in the direction of judicial de- 
termination of international differences. 

“Have university teachers elsewhere trained the youth of 
a nation to put their faith in the sword? We must train 
the youth of this nation with equal thoroughness to put 
their faith in international righteousness.” 


At the 19th annual meeting of the Academy of 
Political and Social Science, held in Philadelphia April 
30 and May 1, America’s interests as affected by the 
European war was the general topic of discussion. ‘lhe 
neutral rights and obligations of the American repub- 
lics, trade relations with Central and South America, 
how America can best contribute to world peace, and 
the international trade of the United States were special 
phases of the topics considered. Among the speakers 
were Secretary Redfield, Prof. John Bassett Moore, 
John H. Fahey, Charles S. Hamlin, and W. Morgan 
Shuster. 


Mr. Charles L. Bernheimer, chairman of the com- 
mittee on arbitration of the New York Chamber of 
(commerce, has prepared a peace proposal for the settle- 
ment of the European war, which the New York Even- 
ing Post and the New York Journal of Commerce pub- 
lished in main part in January. Mr. Bernheimer’s plan 
includes the appointment of a commission on imme- 
diate action, to consist of the President of the United 
States and seven other members, which shall invite and 
arrange for an international conference, the interna- 
tional conference to consist of seven delegates from each 
nation, a council of nine to consider the terms of an 
armistice and recommendations for the treaty of peace. 


The May issue of the Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans, published at Dansville, N. Y., is a peace 
edition of unusual attractiveness and interest. It con- 
tains peace exercises, stories, songs, a peace poster made 
by children, articles by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews and 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, while the cover is printed in 
colors, and shows a girl releasing a carrier pigeon from 
a cage and a boy holding a peace flag. A poster design 
occupies two large pages, and represents a girl as Lib- 
erty and a boy as Uncle Sam, bearing a banner with the 
inscription, “We Are for World Peace.” This has 
been made and colored by children themselves. This 
issue of the Normal Instructor would be inspiring and 
suggestive to all teachers and parents who wish to in- 
struct their children in the truths of peace and good 
will. It may be procured for twenty cents per copy. 


... Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore College, 
sailed from New York for Liverpool on the S. 8S. St. 
Louis, American Line, on April 17. He planned to pro- 


ceed directly to The Hague, to be present during the 
Woman’s Peace Congress, and afterwards to visit 
France, Italy, and Greece in the interests of the World 
Alliance of Churches for Promoting International 
Friendship. 


A most unusual pageant of peace was given in Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, on the 27th of February, with 1,500 par- 
ticipants. ‘The drama was written by Mr. James A. 
Wilder, and was entitled “A Hundred Years of Peace.” 
The entire management of the performance was under- 
take by the members of the staff of The Friend. Rev. 
Frank S. Scudder, the managing editor, and Miss Emily 
\V. Warriner, associate business manager, deserve heart- 
iest praise for their splendid work. 


The Independent Labor Party, with headquarters 
at St. Bride’s House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, is issuing a series of “Labor and War” pam- 
phlets. ‘I'wo of these have come to hand, “Belgium and 
the Scrap of Paper,” by H. N. Brailsford, and “How the 
War Came,” while another, “Nationality and Patriot- 
ism,” is now ready. ‘The series will be of great interest 
and value to those who desire to search into the causes 
of the war and the steps necessary to a permanent peace. 


Count Albert Apponyi, a distinguished Hungarian 
statesman, a member of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration of The Hague, a member of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, and a well-known peace worker, has writ- 
ten a letter to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler concerning 
the policy of the United States in the present crisis. 
His letter appears in full in the Sunday magazine sec- 
tion of the New York Times for March 28, and will be 
of interest to those who wish to study fairly and without 
prejudice the attitude which the warring nations have 
towards America’s policy. Count Apponyi says: “I fer- 
vently hope these policies (of America) will remain in 
concordance with the great principles on which the com- 
monwealth is built and with the teaching embodied in 
that farewell address which is read once a year in Con- 
gress and in which the greatest American emphatically 
warns his countrymen from becoming entangled in the 
conflicts of European nations.” 


On April 5 there appeared in the leading daily 
papers all over the country a full-page advertisement in- 
serted by some three or four hundred editors and pub- 
lishers of foreign newspapers published in the United 
States. It was called “An Appeal to the American 
People”—“Let us alleviate human suffering and preserve 
life—not help to destroy it.” The advertisement was 
prepared by the president of the American Association 
of Foreign Language Newspapers, who started the move- 
ment last August. There are represented in the signa- 
tures appended to the appeal, as it appeared in the 
Washington Post of the above date, the following lan- 
guages: 

Arabic. 5; Bohemian, 7; Bulgarian, 2; Chinese, 2; Croa- 
tian, 3; Danish, 2; Dutch, 1; Finnish, 6; Flemish, 1; 
French, 5; Greek, 5; Hollandish, 8; Hungarian, 23; Italian, 
89; Japanese, 1: Jewish, 31; Lettish, 1; Lithuanian, 9; 
Norwegian, 5; Polish, 38; Portuguese, 2; Roumanian, 2: 


- 


Russian, 7; Ruthenian, 7; Servian, 3; Slovak, 7; Slovenian, 
5; Spanish, 2; Swedish, 22; Syrian, 3; Yiddish, 9. 


The plea is couched in strong and concise language, 
and reads as follows: 
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“We appeal to the American people, to the high-minded 
and courageous American press, and to the American manu 
facturer of powder, shrapnel, and cartridges, and we ap- 
peal to the workmen engaged in the plants devoted to the 
manufacture of ammunition for use by the nations at war 
to immediately cease making powder, shrapnel, and car- 
tridges destined to destroy our brothers, widow our sisters 
and mothers, and orphan their. children, as well as destroy 
forever the priceless possessions handed down by our an- 
cestors. 

“We appeal particularly to the American manufacturers 
and their workmen engaged in manufacturing any of these 
articles to suspend at once the manufacture of powder and 
bullets which are being made for the cruel and inhuman 
purpose of mutilating and destroying humanity. 

“We appeal individually to the workmen of such factories, 
even at the sacrifice of their positions, to go on record as 
being unalterably opposed to being employed for the purpose 
of manufacturing ammunition to shatter the bodies and 
blot out the lives of their own blood relatives. 

“The honor of the American people, the integrity of the 
nation, the standing of our manufacturers, and the patriot- 
ism and manhood of the workmen demand that the entire 
world be shown once and forever that money soaked with 
the blood of humanity cannot purchase these qualities. 

“We ask the American people, therefore, in the name of 
humanity and a true spirit of neutrality to do everything in 
their power as individuals and collectively as a nation to 
influence the manufacturers and workmen in the United 
States engaged in the manufacture of powder and bullets 
for use by any of the warring countries of the world to end 
this manufacture, the selling, and the shipping of such ma- 
terials. 

“We appeal to you and every reader to help us save our 
brothers abroad from further destruction. Let us Ameri- 
cans rise with courage and decision to our responsibility : 

“First, we must stop the wholesale manufacture of am- 
munition for profit, and thus end our own participation in 
the war. 

“Then we can insist that Europe heed our demand for 
peace, Srop YOUR WORK ON POWDER, SHRAPNEL, AND CANNON. 

“Make your will felt through resolutions of your socie- 
ties, by appeal to your local press, by action in your 
churches, by letters to your representatives in public office. 

“Our participation must stop now and then our influence 
for justice and righteousness Can HELP END THE WAR.” 


The Slovak League of the United States has issued 
a “Memorandum” in the name of the Slovaks who are 
citizens and residents of this country. It represents 
through its signers over 100,000 organized Slovaks liv- 
ing in the United States. Their oppressions in their 
Hungarian home are set forth, the history of the race 
related, and their convictions and aspirations voiced : 


“We demand that there be established and put in force a 
complete equality and liberty of all the nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary, without any privileges of one nationality 
over the others, or of one language over the others, or to the 
detriment of others, and for that reason in the name of 
humanity and justice we present this petition to the proper 
political and diplomatic factors of Europe and the whole 
civilized world that, after this terrible war, when the des- 
tinies of the different nations in Europe will be considered 
and their future political formations determined, they take 
into consideration the wrongs committed upon the Slovak 
nation and make their repetition impossible in the future, 
and that the Slovak nation be considered as a factor having 
equal rights among the other nations. We demand for the 
Stovak nation a self-government and a freedom to work out 
its own destiny politically, educationally, and economically.” 





A little leaflet for use of Sunday-school children on 
May 16 or in the schools on May 18 has been issued by 
the Peace Department of the National W. C. T. U., 
Literature Bldg., Evanston, Ill. It contains a short 
poem entitled “A Carol from Flanders.” Other peace 
literature may also be obtained by writing to the Super- 
intendent of the Peace Department at the same address. 


Field Department Notes. 
CENTRAL-WEST DEPARTMENT. 


An important step forward was taken in Chicago late 
in March when, under the joint auspices of the Chicago 
Peace Society, the Woman’s Peace Party, and the Chi- 
cago School of Civics and Philanthropy, a study course 
of twenty-two lectures on peace problems was arranged 
for Mondays and Thursdays at 4 p. m. in the School of 
Civics. The topics to be discussed fall under four main 
headings: General Aspects of the Peace Problem, The 
Case Against War, Positive Steps in Peace-making, and 
Problems Before the American Public. Louis P. Loch- 
ner is in general charge of the course, though outside 
lecturers are called in whenever available. The lectures 
thus far given (April 15) are: 

Jane Addams, “Social Aspects of the Peace Problem.” 

Hamilton Holt, “The Federation of the World.” 

Prof. J. Paul Goode, “Geographic Influences and Their 
Bearing on the Peace Problem.” 

Prof. Chester W. Wright, “The Economic Effects of the 
War on the United States.” 

Prof. William I. Thomas, “Racial Differences and Their 
Searing on the Peace Problem.” 

Dr. William I. Hull, “The New Monrve Doctrine.” 

Some sixty students of the school and members of 
the peace society take part in the course, which it is 
hoped to develop further in succeeding years. 

Another advance made in the Chicago field is the fact 
that the three Chicago trustees of the Church Peace 
Union, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
and Prof. Shailer Mathews, have voted to place the 
peace work among the Chicago churches under the 
direction of the Chicago Peace Society, as a sort of de- 
partment of it (though the finances are to be separately 
administered), with the secretary of the society as sec- 
retary also of the church peace work, but with a special 
departmental secretary assigned to the detailed work 
among the churches. ‘This departmental secretary is 
Mr. Alfred Kliefoth, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, who has had years of experience in social 
reform movements, and who is a young man of great 
energy and enthusiasm. 

At the City Club of Chicago, which unites the best 
and most forward-looking citizens of the metropolis, a 
series of lectures on the world situation has been ar- 
ranged for, and already three of our honored American 
peace workers, Hamilton Holt, Dr. George W. Kirch- 
wey, and Prof. William I. Hull, have appeared under 
the auspices of the club. 

Arrangements have been made for Professor Hull to 
address the society at a luncheon on April 13, and for 
Dean Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, to 
speak to the members and guests on April 22 on “Japa- 
nese-American Relations.” Dr. Mathews has recently 
been to Japan as an envoy of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, and had rare opportunities to meet 
men of influence there. 

The Chicago Peace Society is in the midst of a vigor- 
ous membership campaign, in which President Henry 
C. Morris is showing rare organizing ability. During 
March alone some fifty new members were enrolled and 
thirty applications received. The record for April bids 
fair to be similarly encouraging. 

For the Intercollegiate Peace Association’s Illinois 
contest the Chicago Peace Society again furnished the 
prizes of $75 and $50, through the generosity of La 
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Verne W. Noyes and Harlow M. Higinbotham. ‘The 
contest was held April 9, at Augustana College, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Next year it is planned to hold the State 
contest under the direct auspices of the Chicago Peace 
Society at one of the universities of the city. 

Since his return from the organizing trip in Ken- 
tucky the secretary has spoken on March 23 at the Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, and on April 7 before the Moth- 
ers’ Club of Lincoln Center. ‘lhe Chicago office has 
also arranged for six addresses by Hamilton Holt before 
various bodies in the city during March and April, and 
five by Prof. William I. Hull on April 13 to 15. Dr. 
Martin D. Hardin spoke under the society’s auspices 
March 18 before the North-West Side Commercial As- 
sociation. Lectures of Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones in Kan- 
sas, Arizona, and California were also arranged for by 
the office. Mr. Kliefoth lectured before the South Con- 
gregational Church on April 7 and at Downer’s Grove 
before the Parent-Teacher Association on April 8. 

On April 8 there was held an impressive gathering 
of the Episcopalians of the Diocese of Chicago, and 
among the speakers was Rt. Rev. Charles P. Anderson, 
the Bishop of Chicago, who is a vice-president of the 
Chicago Peace Society. Bishop Anderson made an elo- 
quent plea for the members of the diocese to join the 
peace society. 

On the 13th of April Secretary Lochner quite unex- 
pectedly left for Europe to confer with peace leaders on 
the European situation and to be a visitor at the Inter- 
national Peace Conference called by the women of Hol- 
land. <A representative delegation went from Chicago, 
including Miss Jane Addams, Mr. and Mrs. William b. 
Lloyd, Mr. William H. Tuthill, Mrs. William 1. 
‘Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Smith, Mrs. Julian Loeb, 
Miss Florence Holbrook, Miss 8. P. Breckinridge, Miss 
Grace Abbott, Dr. Alice Hamilton, and Mrs. Emily 
Napieralski. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT. 

The Georgia Peace Society has just issued its second 
annual report. It has been a busy year for the secre- 
tary, who delivered in the State itself some forty-five 
addresses, issued from the Atlanta office more than 
1,000 peace pamphlets, attended several large gather- 
ings of religious bodies; met with several other organi- 
zations, and this in addition to his duties as director of 
ihe American Peace Society for the South Atlantic 
States. During the year Dr. Hall visited in Georgia, 
tome, Carrollton, Columbus, Newnan, Gainesville, 
Athens, and several other towns, while outside of Geor- 
gia he went to Chattanooga, Knoxville, New Orleans, 
Raleigh, Red Springs, Guilford College, besides Con- 
stance, Germany, and London, England, in the summer 
of 1914. 

Among the interesting items in the report is the ref- 
erence to the organization of the Atlanta Peace Society. 
Peace day was observed generally throughout the State, 
and will be this year. Dr. H. C. White, of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, and president of the Georgia Peace 
Society, has done good service in promoting the peace 
work at the university. The report was published in 
full in The Golden Age, and not only sent to all the 
members of the society, but to 9,000 subscribers to the 
paper. Mr. Wm. Upshaw, editor of the paper, deserves 
hearty thanks for this kindness. 


There is an awakening throughout the State in be- 
half of the world’s peace. Never were so many debates 
taking place in schools and colleges upon the question 
of war and peace and kindred topics; never were differ- 
ent organizations so interested as now in how to bring 
about and perpetuate universal peace; never so many 
persons asking “What can I do?’ as today. ‘Towns are 
ready for organization. A few devoted women met at 
Rome, Georgia, and invited Dr. Hall to meet with them, 
and he expects soon to have a strong society there. 

By the time this reaches the readers of THE Apvo- 
cATE Florida will be in line with a State organization. 
One of the most enthusiastic peace societies has been at 
work in Orlando for a little more than a year. It has 
made an earnest call for a State society, and in response 
thereto a convention is to be held from April 29 to 
May 2, inclusive. Full particulars of this interesting 
movement will be written for the next Abvocarr. 

We need to organize for peace. We need to give for 
the world’s peace, nor can we afford to slacken our en- 
deavors until the dream, the hope, and the vision shall 
become a reality and the world blessed with an era of 
righteousness and peace. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Rhode Island 
Peace Society, April 8, at the new headquarters of the 
society, 135 Industrial Trust Building, Providence, it 
was voted to offer to Brown University a prize for the 
best oration in an oratorical contest to be held some time 
during the academic year 1915-1916. As usual, Dr. 
Tryon was present by invitation of the directors, and 
made suggestions as to the work of the society. The 
Rhode Island Peace Society and the Rhode Island Fed- 
eration of Churches co-operated in holding a meeting in 
Y. M. (. A. Hall, Providence, April 25. President 
Faunce, of Brown University, was invited to address 
the meeting. The society is also co-operating with the 
Rhode Island Council of Women in arranging for a 
large public meeting to be held in Sayles Hall, Provi- 
dence, on May 18. 

The director addressed the Civie Forum of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on Sunday, April 11, on “World Federa- 
tion and Police,” in which he dealt with the problem 
of the settlement of permanent peace after the war is 
over. He also gave a talk on Friday evening, April 16, 
at the North Congregational Church, and afterwards 
before the Knights of Pythias, Concord, N. H. On 
Thursday, April 22, he was the guest and speaker at a 
meeting of the Daughters of Maine at the Dorchester 
Woman’s Club House, Dorchester. 

Results of a membership campaign in several cities 
and towns in Maine, conducted by the director with the 
co-operation of personal canvassing committees, are con- 
tinuing to come in and an encouraging number of mem- 
berships have been secured. Keeping in touch with the 
work of the State societies in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, Dr. Tryon has visited Rochester, Concord, and 
Portland during the month. 

snitaainigceenestitiiaatileason 

An account of the proceedings of the annual meeting 
of the American Peace Society on May 7, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be given in the June issue of Tur Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE. 
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The Women’s Litany. 
By Ina Duvall Singleton. 


From battle (which is murder) and from strife, 
From needless, wholesale waste of human life 
Deliver us, who cry for help to Thee— 

Oh! Lord of Hosts, hear Thou our litany! 


For in those mighty armies that are hurled— 

Each on to each, as one would loose the chain 

That binds dread beasts—to battle until slain, 

Is one—within those ranks, each man—(a pawn 
*Twould seem to those who, battling, set them on)— 
Each fighting man leaves one behind to mourn. 


For every man who dies to give 

His life, that England’s freedom live; 
For every man who yields his dower 

Of strength, to strengthen German power ; 
For every man who hails the chance— 

“A glorious death for glorious France!” 
For every man, some woman waits! 


The mothers, who nave borne proud pain, 
That by their travail earth might gain 
Her sons, and then their lives have spent 
To rear them—Lord, these women meant 
For peaceful age—see! now they wait! 
What part have they in that great hate 
That sets men battling? Yet, they wait! 


The wives who on these men depend ; 
The wives whose husbands should defend 
Them from the hardships, cares of life; 
If there be glory in this strife, 

No glory do they share who wait, 
Deserted, sorrowing, desolate! 

Look, Lord, in pity !—See! they wait! 


The children—helpless, innocent— 
For whom a father’s care was meant; 
Bereft of that, they stand alone— 
Can victory for their loss atone? 
Behold these children, Lord! They wait!— 
Till men their blood-lust satiate— 
For sires who may not come, they wait! 

7 
From pestilence, from famine, from each shape 
Of horror that stalks after, in war’s wake, 
Deliver us, who cry for aid to Thee! 
Lord, God of Hosts, hear Thou our litany! 


The Moral Responsibility of the United 
States for the Continuance 
of the War.* 


By Rev. William Weston Patton. 


In a recent issue of The Outlook (March 3, 1915) 
was an article by Dean Charles Noble Gregory setting 
forth two arguments for the continuation of the export 
of munitions of war by neutrals to combatants. These 
two arguments were, first, that the practice was accord- 
ing to international law, and, second, that it tended to 
preserve peace by better maintaining the “balance-of- 
power” policy. The article opened with the following 
sentence: “Neutrals have been wont to yield their free- 
dom of trade and commerce very grudgingly to the re- 
straints and predatory tactics of war.” 

Dean Gregory could not have given a better epitome 
than that of the United States’ attitude toward the pres- 

*A reply to Dean Charles Noble Gregory’s article in The 
Outlook of March 3, 1915, entitled “Should Neutrals Refuse 
to Sell Arms to Warring Nations?” 
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ent war in Europe. We may or may not have been 
under moral obligations to have raised a protest in the 
first stages of the war against the violation of interna- 
tional law and sacred treaties. ‘That is a question upon 
which there is an honest difference of opinion. Most 
vf us are happy to say that at any rate we are not yet 
involved in the war. 

But, on the other hand, when we become strong 
enough mentally and morally to rise above the applica- 
tion of the standard of dollars and cents to all things 
and actions, it does seem a little strange that we as a 
nation felt no promptings to protest in those early days 
when the ‘almighty dollar’ was not involved, and that 
now, when the violation of international law begins to 
touch our pocket-books, we do feel so prompted. 

The world today is too closely knit together by the 
various means of modern science and communication 
for one nation with good grace to refuse to shoulder its 
share of the burden of the common weal of neutral na- 
tions during such a war as this, when such a nation is 
not immediately affected, and then to suddenly lift the 
strong arm in the name of “all neutrals” when its own 
pockets are touched. We may truly be moving within 
the fields of international law in making our recent 
protests to England and Germany regarding their decla- 
rations toward neutral trade, but in so doing we are 
standing upon very different ground from that upon 
which we stood last August. 

And since the growing feeling of many Americans 
has found expression in the resolution of Senator La 
Follette asking for a congress of neutral nations to con- 
sider, among other matters, the prohibition of the sale 
and export of arms by neutral manufacturers to the war 
combatants, this self-interested interpretation of inter- 
national law has taken a new turn. Dean Gregory’s 
article gives able expression to this turn. 

Many people, however, feel differently, and the au- 
thor wishes to submit a few thoughts along these other 
lines. 

Dean Gregory believes that we should not cease to 
export munitions of war. His first argument, the au- 
thor takes it, is that this practice of exporting arms falls 
within the well-established customs of international 
law—that we have a perfect right to do so. He points 
out that international Jaw has passed through various 
stages of development until it has reached the present, 
under which license is granted to a neutral to export 
arms to a combatant. Granted that law is developing. 
Then it is time that it developed beyond the present 
condition where such license to export is allowed. 

This whole question comes under a higher stage of 
development of international law than we have yet 
reached in the letter of the law—the stage of moral in- 
ternational law. It is not a question of what we have 
a right to do as neutrals under international law. It 
is a question of what we are morally bound to do above 
and beyond international law. No one can deny that 
manufacturers have a right under international law to 
cease exporting arms. No one can deny that Mr. Clarence 
H. Howard, of St. Louis, president of the Common- 
wealth Steel Co. of Granite City, Tll., had a right to re- 
fuse to fill an order of $2,000,000 for shells because he 
believed in the peace principles. No one can deny that 
if public opinion demands that exports shall cease we 
can make a law to that effect. We have erred already 
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within the past few years upon the side of interpreting 
international agreements to our own hurt in the repeal 
of the Panama Canal tolls and the President’s author- 
ized forbiddance of the export of arms to Mexico. We 
need to continue the good practice of such erring. 

The simple, straight truth of the matter is that if the 
United States or any other neutral nation continues to 
export cannon, copper, powder, motor cars, and gasoline 
with which this war is carried on, such a nation is re- 
sponsible in part for the continuance of the war. It is 
therefore upon a higher plane than that of the letter of 
international law that this question must be faced. 
When it comes to the matter of our actually making the 
further progress of the war possible, no matter whether 
it be for only one single day, we find ourselves face to 
face with a moral question, and in moral questions the 
spirit of God, not merely the letter of man’s law, must 
be considered. , 

Of course Senator La Follette’s resolution was look- 
ing toward a joint action upon the part of neutrals upon 
this question. But the United States, as the most 
prominent of such neutrals and as one of the greatest 
offenders, is bound to take the first move. Her influ- 
ence, in whichever way she exerts it, will be great. 

In his second argument, Dean Gregory speaks as fol- 
lows: 

“The passage of such a statute (referring to a law 
against the export of arms to combatants) in the United 
States would be a potent precedent for such general 
modification. But if such general modification were 
accomplished, then every country involved in war would 
be compelled to depend on her domestic supplies and 
preparation. She could in no way, by cash or credit, 
supplement her deficiencies from neutral markets. It 
is submitted that this limitation would tend to weaken 
the defense of peaceful powers suffering aggression and 
attack and to give an undue advantage to the ag- 
gressor.” And again, “Why by a change of law and 
policy aid and encourage the predatory policy and de- 
bilitate defense? Such change must stimulate war and 
discourage peace.” 

Does not the reader of Dean Gregory’s article hear a 
familiar note in that argument? Is it not the same 
note that certain Senators and Representatives and 
others we might name are striking in support of a 
larger navy? Is it not the same argument that we 
have heard from Germany, and from behind the throne 
of Germany—from the Krupp works? Is it not the 
same reasoning which has prevailed throughout Eng- 
land for several years, sent forth from behind the Par- 
liament of England—from Armstrong, Whitworth & 
Co., Beardmore & Co., Limited, and John Brown Co., 
all of them armament builders? Is it not the old argu- 
ment of the war party—that “if you want to maintain 
peace, prepare for war?” “Be so strong your neighbor 
fears to attack you.” 

Surely the public in America is awakening to the 
fact that that argument is false. Surely this war in 
Europe, if it has done nothing else, has proved that 
great armaments—and, we may add, the power to raise 
great armaments—do not maintain peace. Europe was 
an armed camp, bristling with cannon, and vet war 
came. . 

On the other hand, look at our Canadian boundary 
line of 3,800 miles, without a fortress or garrison upon 


it, without a navy on the Great Lakes, and see what 
preparation for peace in time of peace means. We have 
had no armaments against Canada, and one hundred 
years of peace has followed. ‘lhe argument that “pre- 
paredness for war maintains peace” is exploded. And 
when we base the right of neutrals of exporting arms to 
nations upon the belief that we thus tend to maintain 
peace by making the commercial nations so strong that 
others fear to attack them, we are basing it upon an 
outworn line of reasoning. Peace is not maintained 
that way. It never was. And it never will be. 

Dean Gregory’s article states clearly that the only 
alternative for keeping peace, if we deny the right of 
neutrals to send arms to a combatant, is for every na- 
tion to be continually prepared in itself for war. He 
submits that the way out of such a régime of militarism 
is through enabling any nation to have the potentialities 
of such a militarism through her right to buy arms in a 
neutral market. What is his argument but that of the 
war party pushed back one step farther? Fear of the 
power of another nation does not prevent attack. Ku- 
rope today is too plain an example of that truth to 
allow any one to hold it. And it is time we in America 
realized the fact. 

Lest others think that this line of reasoning is all 
idealism, and not practical, the author would like to 
suggest for the reader’s consideration the following 
thoughts, quoting Dean Gregory: “Though trade in- 
volves competition, ‘it is in its essence an exchange of 
benefits.” “An exchange!” That implies that both 
parties be prosperous enough to have something of 
value. If one boy has a dozen apples, and another boy 
has only five marbles, exchange can go on only for a 
short while—as long as the marbles last. But the boy 
with the apples soon finds that “exchange” must stop 
before he has disposed of all his stock in trade. The 
same is true of nations. If one nation is rich and the 
nation to which it wants to sell is poor, soon the matter 
of exchange must cease, before the rich nation has dis- 
posed of her goods. 

But let us refer to our two boys again. If the boy 
with the apples encourages—in fact, helps—the boy 
with the marbles to throw the marbles into a pond where 
they will be lost, he is thus limiting still further the 
field of exchange. Any one will admit that. And so 
among nations. If we sell arms to combatants we thus 
encourage, even help, them to weaken those very mar- 
kets to which in the future we will want to sell our 
goods. We in America are facing financial and indus- 
trial uncertainty. Already distress from unemployment 
is felt. The lack of markets in which to sell our goods 
is one of the obvious and most talked of causes. Capi 
tal invested in the manufacture of war supplies may 
temporarily relieve the unemployment. But it inev- 
itably weakens the purchasing power of markets to 
which we must later sell our stable, productive, com- 
mercial goods. 

From the larger viewpoint it is short-sighted econ- 
omy for a nation to export arms to combatants. But 
no nation was ever aroused to action by an appeal to 
economy. In a personal life we rebel against such an 
argument. If aman was going to commit a crime, you 
would not argue with him that it would cost him more 
money than to be honest. The great reform movements 
are not prompted by the knowledge that it will save 
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money. ‘I'he North did not fight the South because 
freedom of the negroes was sounder economy than 
slavery. True! Economy may be on the side of right- 
eousness, but the appeal to a moral issue is infinitely 
greater in power than to an economic issue. 

And so, though sound, long-headed economy lies on 
the side of no export of arms, the people of the United 
States want a deeper reason. And that reason is forth- 
coming. Although the exportation of arms may be in 
accordance with international law, it is not in accord- 
ance with moral law. The United States must face the 
indictment that she enabled the war to be continued if 
she, as a neutral, allows munitions of war to be sent to 
Europe. If we continue in our present way—if our 
capital becomes more and more invested in this field— 
inevitably “the American conscience will be seared, 
American eyes blinded, American influence for peace 
paralyzed, American judgment on the issues discredited, 
American neutrality a by-word, American prayers for 
peace a blasphemy.” 

LEICESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 








The Foundations of Permanent Peace, 
To the Editor of Tue AbvocaTe OF PEACE: 

If we are ever to think profitably of the reorganization 
of the international public life, we must become indu- 
bitably conscious of what this reorganization involves. 
Within States almost every act of importance is either 
prohibited or sanctioned by the law. We have to notify 
every birth and burial and many infectious diseases ; 
our children must attend school; the law presides over 
marriages and the execution of wills; all larger trans- 
actions relating to houses, lands, shares, and other prop- 
erty assume reference to the law, which also watches in 
order that no one’s good repute, health, person, and be- 
longings should be injured; which upholds the millions 
of lawful agreements and contracts concerned with em- 
ployment and trade, and which also protects all mate- 
rial and other inventions. In brief, a fine network em- 
bracing everything and entering into the minutest re- 
cesses of life—a social organism whose countless cells 
are co-ordinated by an elaborate system of laws—such 
is the picture which any highly civilized nation pre- 
sents. Conceive law abolished within any civilized 
country, and its civilization collapses like a house of 
cards. In a word, if we examine any highly civilized 
State, we find that the essential basis of its civiliza- 
tion—the center around which everything revolves, the 
most intimate expression of its being, that which guar- 
antees its security, order, and progress—is the law of 
the land. 

Granted that the above is a correct estimate of the 
facts, it follows of necessity that if armed anarchy is to 
be abolished internationally, and if international co- 
operation between peoples and individuals is to be truly 
encouraged, then the intercourse between nations must 
be regulated by law as is the intercourse within each 
civilized nation. The more carefully this matter is 
gone into, the more evident should become the rigid cor- 
relation between militarism and lawlessness, with their 
many attendant and inevitable evils—secrecy, suspicion, 
intrigue, undemocratic control of policv, competition in 
armaments, alliances, aggression, barbarism—and law 





and co-operation, with their countless benefits. Apply 
this test, and many of the current suggestions for in- 
suring international peace prove to be either sentimental 
or superficial, concerned with casual or unavoidable 
symptoms and not with the disease. Nationally law is 
absolutely indispensable to well-being and progress, and 
internationally this is equally the case. It is inconceiv- 
able that it should be otherwise. Nor is it permissible 
to argue that law is superfluous in international affairs, 
for a vast body of international law and hundreds of 
treaties, as well as all analogy from the mutual relations 
of towns and sub-States, emphatically indicate the con- 
trary, while the contention that the time is not yet ripe 
for an international civilization is rebutted by the con- 
sideration that the nations today are essentially inter- 
dependent and that no difficulty is experienced in form- 
ing cordial relations between previously estranged na- 
tions (e. g., England and France). 

We may now proceed. The existence of civilized Jaw 
assumes a popularly elected legislature which freely dis- 
cusses difficulties that have arisen or might arise, as well 
as proposed humane legislation concerned with the wel- 
fare of the people as a whole. It assumes, secondly, 
judges who impartially, skilfully, and painstakingly sift 
the evidence for every alleged offense and sentence the 
guilty in strict accordance with the law and with the 
magnitude of the offense. It assumes, thirdly, police 
strategically stationed in every inhabited locality and 
whose main, but by no means exclusive, business it is 
to prevent offenses being committed and to arrest of- 
fenders, in rigid subordination to the letter and the 
spirit of the law and the orders of the judges. Fourthly 
and lastly, it assumes as the premier mode of punish- 
ment prisons in which offenders are detained for vary- 
ing periods, from one day to twenty years and longer, 
besides fines and damages which, if not paid, may be 
collected by the authorities, the withdrawal of privileges 
such as voting or borrowing money, and, in many coun- 
tries, the forfeiture of life if the offense be that of mur- 
der. Security, order, and progress are, on the contrary, 
scarcely promoted at all by uncivilized law. This type 
of law may be imposed on the peeple from above, does 
not imply free discussion, may favor certain. classes of 
society at the expense of other classes, and be brutal. 
Its interpreters may be those who are neither impartial 
nor skilful or painstaking in sifting evidence, and who 
neither respect the law nor nicely adjust the punishment 
to the relative magnitude of the offense. This uncivil- 
ized law, furthermore, may be served by an arbitrary 
and callous police, and its penalties may be cruel and 
debasing. Anarchy and violence must hence be con- 
ceived as a natural product no less of uncivilized law 
than of lawlessness, and by law we accordingly mean 
here highly civilized law—that is, only civilized law 
may be regarded as constituting a proper basis for regu- 
lating international intercourse. 

In the light of this analysis we can properly valuate 
various proposals. For instance, even some peace soci- 
eties and pacifists are putting forward, as a counsel of 
despair, the scheme that some sort of irresponsible diplo- 
matic camarilla, call it by what name you will, shall 
watch over the conduct of nations and with its interna- 
tional nolice intervene whenever necessary. This, as we 
have seen, would be the very antithesis of civilized law, 
and if its acceptance should lead to aggravating instead 
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of relieving the international situation, no one ought to 
be surprised, since it presupposes no proper legislature, 
no proper judges, no proper police, for it is not the busi- 
ness of the police to punish, and no graduated and hu- 
mane methods of punishment. Within the State this 
would spell anarchy, and between States it would ob- 
viously mean the same thing. 

Similarly with another proposal. A national court 
of law, to which no one need refer, whose decisions are 
understood not to be binding, and which is to have ex- 
cluded from its scope all serious matters, would be a 
ridiculous failure, and any international court not 
placed on the same footing as national courts are today 
must be likewise a fiasco. Let us hear no more of the 
itnpotence of The Hague Court, for it was not more im- 
potent than any national court would be if it had no 
greater powers conferred on it. We must, therefore, 
demand an authoritative international tribunal to which 
every serious dispute between nations must be submitted 
for final settlement and which knows no restrictions of 
vital interests and honor, restrictions which would inev- 
itably reduce every court to a farce, internationally as 
well as nationally. If a stable international basis is re- 
quired, we must consequently insist on the establishment 
of a fully authoritative international tribunal, presuma- 
bly with a court of appeal and a division for private in- 
ternational cases. The existence of such a tribunal also 
involves, necessarily, total disarmament, for if individ- 
uals, towns, and provinces were allowed to arm them- 
selves, the legislature and the court might as well ad- 
journ sine die. Laws and armies mutually exclude each 
other, as water and oil do. The internal condition of 
every civilized country and the absolute refusal of States 
to compromise in the matter of armaments show that 
half measures are out of the question here. 

Again, if the law is to be authoritative it must be 
created or approved by a democratically elected legisla- 
ture. Yet there is no need to conjure up a Utopian par- 
liament which shall take the place of national parlia- 
ments. Strictly speaking, what is needed is a legisla- 
ture to discuss and legislate on international affairs, and 
this parliament, to begin with, may very well be re- 
stricted to providing a legal basis for treaties or con- 
tracts between States and to dealing with the preven- 
tion and settlement of disputes. Thus conceived, there 
should be no difficulty in instituting an international 
legislature appointed by and preferably drawn from the 
parliaments of the world. ‘To clamor for more at the 
present moment is to lessen the chances of obtaining 
any legislature at all; to ask for less is to lay an un- 
stable foundation. Nor need we presuppose that this 
legislature will have to create an immense international 
code of laws, for such a code already exists and only 
requires adapting and developing. 

Furthermore, in regard to an international police, the 
difficulties are insuperable. A national police force is 
judiciously distributed to guard the lives of individuals 
and the safety of property, and, if need be, promptly to 
arrest offenders. Consequently the international police 


should be found along all the frontiers and in all places, 
principally the world’s capitals, where foreign interests 
are involved. This scheme is evidently not only dan- 
gerous, in that countries would object to the omnipres- 
ence of the police as threatening their sovereignty, but 
meaningless, because a police could not arrest a country 
and lodge it in prison. 


If, on the other hand, we imag- 
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ine the police concentrated in various localities, experi- 
ence teaches that such forces are liable to be swayed by 
one State or group of States. In any case, as we have 
said, such a police really represents an army whose 
object is to wage war, not a body for regulating the in- 
ternational life according to civilized standards. 

Lastly, no civilized law is worthy that name if it does 
not possess a delicately graduated system of penalties 
free from cruelty. Now the common conception of an 
international police flagrantly violates this essential 
rule. Because one foreigner has been unfairly treated 
or a nation will not pay a trifling fine, war has to be de- 
clared and provinces devastated, just as if that country 
had been guilty of slaying myriads of innocent folk for 
racial or religious reasons. ‘This argues a savage proce- 
dure, and it 1s not one which can secure order and prog- 
ress internationally. Whatever the penalty, it should 
be nicely adjusted to the gravity of the offense, and this 
an international army cannot do. 

“What, then, is to be the sanction of the law?” we 
may be asked. We reply: The analogue of the nation 
is not the mobile individual; it is the rooted village, 
town, and sub-State. These are never imprisoned, nor 
is war made on them. Almost invariably they obey the 
ruling of judges, and should there be serious diso- 
bedience, some privilege is temporarily withdrawn—the 
right to vote or raise a loan, or a fine is inflicted. Thus 
a certain English county council, having failed to exe- 
cute a certain ministerial order, had £10,000 deducted 
from the amount it was to have received that year from 
the government. In other words, punishment interna- 
tionally must be through the graduated withdrawal of 
international privileges, and of such privileges there are 
many, ¢. g., post and telegraph, travel and residence 
abroad, commerce and protection of inventions, foreign 
investments and international commissions, consuls and 
ambassadors. In the very rare instance of a refusal to 
submit to the judgment of the court and a subsequent 
refusal after strong moral pressure had been applied, 
some penalty proportionate to the offense would be in- 
flicted without having recourse to physical force. Taking 
a normal case such as that of the English county coun- 
cil referred to, we need not suspect some sensational, 
melodramatic move, e. g., a complete boycott of a certain 
country or the cutting off of its trade or postal service 
with other nations. Rather would a transgression be 
phenomenally rare where justice could not be satisfied 
without a coup gravely affecting a nation as a whole, 
while care would be taken no doubt that the punishment 
should fall virtually on the offender alone. To organize 
such a system is surely not beyond the wit of man. 

The above study of what the reorganization of inter- 
national public relations implies should prove useful to 
all interested in this supremely important issue. It 
shows convincingly what can and what cannot insure 
international peace and co-operation, and exposes the 
futility of compromises and the inadequacy of nibbling 
at this or that effect of a deep-lving cause. Could not 
this view—the view that civilized law, as above defined, 
forms the indispensable precondition of international 
security, order, and progress, and that it involves a dem- 
ocratically appointed legislature, an authoritative tri- 
bunal, and a carefully graduated system of penalties— 
constitute the basis of the propaganda of all groups and 
thinkers who desire that the terms of settlement shall 
be terms indicative of permanent peace and not terms 
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which are bound to lead to further wars and perhaps to 
the downfall of our civilization ? 
G. SPILLER, 
Secretary of the International 
Union of Ethical Societies. 
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Fundamental Cause of War. 
By Dr. J. Ingram Bryan.* 


‘“'There’s na’t so queer as folk.” In this homely say- 
ing, so well known among all English-speaking peoples, 
lies the cause of every quarrel and bloody fray that has 
stained the history of man. ‘There is no doubt that the 
brain of man, great and brilliant as have been its at- 
tainments and achievements, is still comparatively un- 
developed and imperfect—as yet in its infancy, in fact— 
lence the imperfection of human relationships. Car- 
lvle was something more than cynical when he declared 
that England was composed of forty millions of people, 
mostly fools. A similar sentiment and proportion ap- 
plies still to all mankind with a few individual excep- 
tions. 

Although the human mind has shown a marvelous 
advancement on the ancient days of horror—infanti- 
cide, fratricide, savage orgies, clan wars, and civil 
strife—it is apparently not yet beyond the settlement of 
disputes by wholesale slaughter of men. The premium 
placed upon unintelligence is in some respects as popu- 
lar as evere And how could it well be otherwise? The 
innocent infant mind is brought up on gollywogs and 
all sorts of hideous animal and human absurdities, which 
naturally retard the intelligence of adolescence. The 
nature of our amusements, sports, and recreations gen- 
erally has in modern times largely partaken of the in- 
anity of the Sunday illustrated supplement, and the 
natural result is the tango, dare-devil feats of rock- 
climbing and air-tricks, while our highest ideal of mar- 
tyrdom is to be frozen to death in the useless attempt 
to find what is at the poles. The greatest literary tri- 
umph of recent years has been Peter Pan; and, in 
poetry, an elaborate rime of a delirious sailor. People 
today have arrived at so unique a state of mental pro- 
ficiency that they will spend millions to send men to the 
new immortality of the Arctic regions and then turn to 
collecting other millions the world over to keep from 
starvation the families of the countless men killed in a 
war not of their own causing. Nations hesitate not to 
kill their subjects by the million, and subjects them- 
selves fear not to slay themselves and others in equally 
appalling numbers by vice, intemperance, disease, and 
innumerable other forms of folly. Surely no further 
evidence is needed to prove that the folly of war is the 
folly of despising intelligence. 

But in addition to the abundant evidence of unintelli- 
gence at our disposal, we have the further evidence of 
personal experience. Who is there among us that does 
not know the daily difficulty of trying to get on with 
people and keep on good terms with one’s neighbor? 
How often our experience is that all we can say of 
others is that they are queer. How many there are 





« *Dr. J. Ingram Bryan is a professor in the Meiji Univer- 
sity and the Imperial Naval College at Tokyo. He is also 
editor of the Japan Magazine and a well-known contributor 
to leading British and American journals, besides being 
Japan correspondent of the London Morning Post and the 
New York Evening Post. 


everywhere who have had the experience of being intro- 
duced to persons who never afterwards recognized them ? 
In this alone there is seed sufficient for any war. In- 
deed, what an alarming proportion of so-called friend- 
ship is interested! And how readily the most inveterate 
enemy is turned into a friend for interested reasons— 
und with public approval! ‘The question of love and 
honesty does not appear to enter into the matter of 
many a human relationship. What is more, the public 
dislikes frankness and candor, and puts a premium on 
deceit. Do not these facts show beyond a doubt that 
the human mind has not yet reached that state where 
war is impossible ? 

And it is just here that the peacemakers fall into a 
great mistake. ‘Those engaged in that laudable cam- 
paign almost invariably appeal to reason—a wholly use- 
less procedure, seeing that war is never based on reason. 
‘The appeal to reason has no effect on persons responsible 
for war. Just as little use is it to appeal to sentiment 
and humanity, for cruelty and inanity usually go to- 
gether. And the danger is increased beyond measure 
when international disputes are left in the hands of a 
few. 

Though what has been said may appear to take a pes 
simistie view of the situation, it is not intended to be 
so; for, think of the changes for the better that had 
taken place during the last hundred years! ‘These have 
been nothing short of marvelous. A century ago the 
spirit of hate reigned between most of the nations of 
Europe, and even between the English-speaking peoples 
themselves. ‘Today people have at least given up fight- 
ing among themselves, though the examples of Ulster 
and Mexico leave the hope somewhat uncertain ; but, on 
the whole, it can be said with truth that the cause of 
peace has made remarkable progress. Not least among 
the evidences of this is the decline of bigotry and perse- 
cution in religion. There is not the least doubt that the 
whole human race has advanced in this respect, and 
that this advance has been due largely to a more en- 
lightened moral and spiritual education. Jt is to edu- 
cation, therefore, that the world must look for the elim- 
ination of war. It has been by education that we have 
done away with civil strife, obliging all disputants to 
come to terms before the courts; and by education, too, 
the nations will be brought to bring their international 
disputes before an international tribunal. But this 
means that more emphasis will have to be laid on the 
education of moral reason. We should begin with the 
children, and emphasize the training of social reason up 
to manhood and womanhood. Above all, we should 
cultivate the habit of welcoming reproof of nonsense. 
Nonsense may be amusing, but it ceases to be a diver- 
sion when, in the seats of the mighty, it plunges multi- 
tudes into bloody ruin! 

Tokyo, JAPAN, January, 1915. 





A Word of Cheer. 


Some Thoughts on the Present Crisis. 
By H. 8. Perris, M. A.* 


This winter has been a sad one for the workers for 
human progress. It is bitter to be laid low by a devas- 
tating illness at a time’ when so much good work was 

*Of London, England, secretary of the British Peace Cen- 
tenary Committee, formerly secretary of the British Na- 
tional Peace Council, and author of “Pax Britannica.” 
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afoot, when such high hopes filled one’s heart. How 
much bitterer when the pestilence, sweeping like a 
prairie fire over half the world, smites great nations 
with its awful breath! Such is the calamity that has 
fallen upon the Old World—upon the old homelands 
of those varied millions that make up the population of 
the United States. The pick of the youth of Europe 
have been driven or have rushed to arms, and are falling 
in their millions, like ripe corn before the sickle. 
Amidst an awful hush the whole world watches with 
bated breath the shock of a conflict more bloody than 
was ever known. The combatants are putting all their 
resources—scientific, financial. and, above all, human 
into the struggle. When it is “all over,” we know that 
it will take generations to recover from the ravages of 
this deadly war. There is, indeed, in the spectacle of 
Europe today much to discourage and dishearten the 
friend of humanity, the believer in progress: much to 
shame the statesmanship and churchmanship of our age. 

If I try here to gather together a few thoughts of 
hope and cheer amidst the svmptoms of the present 
world disorder, it will not he hecause T do not share the 
horror and indignation with which right-minded people 
view a preventable calamity so dire in its effects, but be- 
cause we have the future to think of—indeed, to mold 
and create—and unless we can mobilize in these days 
of trial and suffering our reserves of faith and hope and 
courage the future, not only for ourselves but for our 
children and our children’s children, will be dark in- 
deed. As I write, in Old England the first breaths of 
spring are in the air. The birds have a new note; the 
clods of earth in my garden are beginning to be pierced 
by the first green spears of the spring flowers. I think, 
too, that I can discern in the signs of the times some 
grounds for trust and cheer and confidence. 


Militarism Unmasked. 


In the first place, it is matter of unfeigned satisfac- 
tion that the monstrous creation of modern militarism 
stands unveiled at last, stripped of its pretentious wrap- 
pings, and revealing its naked ugliness and shame. 
This Frankenstein is the creation of modern statecraft 
of the prevalent philosophy of the governing classes and 
coteries of Europe—and those who have watched the 
gradual growth of the monstrosity are not surprised 
that some even of its begetters shrink in horror from 
their own creation. “Prussian militarism is the en- 
emy!” cry British, French, and Russians with, united 
voice. I join in the cry myself, because I have no doubt: 
that Prussia reveals the hated thing in its most thor- 
oughgoing form. But | go further than most of my 
friends, for I realize how many “Prussians” there are 
in other countries than Germany. Still we must dis- 
tinguish ; and though T know I could match the blood- 
and-thunder doctrines of Bernhardi, Treitschke, and the 
rest from the pages of imperialist reviews or the col- 
umns of the “yellow press” in my own land, vet these 
dervishes, thank God! are not yet enthroned and in 
power here—which makes all the difference. With the 








above reservations, therefore, and looking at the ques- 
tion broadly, I find real cause for thankfulness and en- 
couragement in the degree to which the popular judg- 
ment has proclaimed militarism to be the enemy of the 
human race. For vears the friends of peace have heen 
preaching in the wilderness the simple vet profound 


doctrine that “the fruit grows after its kind,” and that 
you can no more grow peace out of competitive arma- 
ments and rival armed alliances than grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles. Now this truth is beginning to dawn 
upon the general intelligence, and its correlative truth, 
St vis pacem, para pacem, is beginning to come into its 
kingdom. We are paying a hideous price for our fail- 
ure to understand these foundation principles of inter- 
national relationship and of pacification earlier. But | 
rejoice to believe that the lesson is now being widely 
learned at last. The gospel of force is, as never before. 
heing exposed to the hatred and reprobation of man- 
kind. We have been like Heedless in “Pilgrim’s Prog 
ress,” and the giant Maul has “spoiled us with his 
sophistries :” but there are signs that the giant is fight- 
ing his last great fight, and that ere long we shall 
“pierce him under the fifth rib” and ultimately “smite 
his head from his shoulders.” 


The Old Diplomacy Discredited. 


I see a second cause for rejoicing in the general dis 
credit into which the old type of diplomacy and inter 
national “statesmanship” is falling. On the outbreak 
of the present war many pronounced it to be a “diplo 
matists’ war,” and I think with some justice, The for- 
eign offices and chancelleries of Europe had been busily 
spinning their webs of intrigue and rivalry for a gener- 
ation past. The outcome of it all was to range Europe 
into two rival camps under the names of the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente, armed to the teeth, 
and to produce on an unexampled scale the material for 
an explosion, a collision, which with extreme difficulty 
was avoided up to 1913, but duly occurred in 1914. In 
the name of peace and under pretense of safeguarding 
peace, the diplomatists laid the train of the greatest and 
most disastrous war of history. Let us not rob them of 
the credit of their achievement. The outbreak was due 
(as I believe) to the brutal fiat of Germany; but the 
underlying cause was the crass diplomacy and purblind 
statesmanship which had accumulated with diabolic 
skill the materials of combustion, and had not strength- 
ened the machinery of conciliation and pacification to 
the degree that it should be able to overcome the ele- 
ments of danger. In short, the foreign offices have 
preved themselves before all the world to be more effi- 
cient as war-preparers than as peace-keepers. Hence 
the growing popular demand for the democratization of 
the diplomatic service and of parliamentary control over 
foreign policy. It is being realized that the chancel- 
leries and their aristocratic agents have been the mas- 
ters of our destinies, instead of being the servants of 
the popular will and the ministers of the popular aspi- 
rations. ‘Their familiar dogma of keeping the peace by 
preparing for war is today receiving condemnation in 
scores of thousands of darkened homes. It is true that 
The Times still sticks to its guns and applauds the doc- 
trine of the balance of power “for which Britain has 
always fought since the time of the Tudors, and will 
always fight”! But The Times does not represent the 
best-informed British judgment or the popular will. 
The majority of Englishmen, I believe, now realize 
that “the balance of power” is one of those plausible 
shibboleths which conceals a whole volume of vicious 
and antiquated policy and for which the twentieth cen- 
tury must substitute a wiser and profounder formula. 
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The foremost nations of the modern world will not 
much longer be daunted or be content to be beaten by 
the intricacies of the task of organizing international 
life and relations upon a pacific basis. Having achieved 
such wonders of assimilation, co-ordination, and pacifi- 
cation within their own national borders, they will not 
much longer be content to leave the domain of “foreign 
affairs” to the blundering prejudices and traditions of 
the old diplomacy. For the highest tasks we must have 
the best brains; and if the chancelleries refuse to admit 
the cleansing winds of democratic control into their 
dusty corridors I shall not be surprised to see a new ver- 
sion of the stérming of the Bastille put a rough end to 
their autocracy. We must have an end of the old 
medicine-man type of foreign ministry and of that 
fatal contentment to “leave it all to So-and-So” which 
has helped to bring the present troubles upon us. It 
is time that the popular will created instruments ade- 
quate to find the way to peace. 


Beginnings of an International Mind. 


A third favorable symptom which may be discerned 
is the new and vivid consciousness of the need of a real 
body of international law, with its proper sanctions, its 
judicial court, and other appropriate machinerv. Even 
those who, six months ago, scoffed at The Hague and 
its courts and treaties, are now beginning to realize 
soberly that a thorough organization of international 
relations has become an imperative need of Euronean 
societv, and that such organization must be put on a 
secure basis, must be armed with real powers, and its 
dignity and authority be adequately safeguarded. All 
now invoke international law—if only against the 
enemy! The next step will he to set to work in a co- 
operative spirit to create and maintain it, and to erect 
sure safeguards against its infraction and _ violation. 
Thus, as ever, have the visions of yesterday become the 
needs and imperative demands of today. Many a 
thinker has prayed in vain for the growth of an inter- 
national mind and temper amidst the clamant particu- 
larisms of Europe before the war. The clash of cir- 
cumstances, the medicine of suffering, even the 
promptings of partisanship, have conspired to bring 
this international mind and outlook into the region of 
“practical politics.” This is no slight gain. 


Official Religion on Trial. 


Another effect of the war, which is likely to be for 
good, is the searching of heart which it has caused as to 
the merits and efficacy of ecclesiastical Christianity. 
Anything further removed from the founder’s concep- 
tion of human conduct and relationship and his vision 
of the kingdom of God could scarcely be conceived than 
the condition of European societv today. How stand 
Prussian Lutheranism, Russian Orthodoxy, Austrian 
and French Catholicism, and British Anglicanism—in- 
deed, “official” religion everywhere—in view of this 
state of things? How little their efforts availed to 
mitigate, not only the burdens, but the dangers, of the 
armed peace! They are doubtless all doing their best 
now to assuage the sufferings of the war, whilst at the 
same time canceling out each others’ pious prayers by 
their contradictory calls upon the Deity for victory. 
But how much did their work and influence avail as a 





safeguard against war? And is not the divinity they 
address in some cases little better than a thinly dis- 
guised pagan Odin? These questions are beginning to 
be asked, and will be more and more widely asked in 
every land, and I believe that a growing demand will 
arise for a teaching and preaching of religion having 
more relation to practical conduct and life and less to 
the threadbare discussion of creeds, formularies, ritual, 
and ecclesiastical order than has been customary in the 
past. If so, the world, and organized religion itself, 
will be immensely better for the change. “A purer 
Christianity,” wrote William Ellery Channing a cen- 
tury ago, “however slowly, is destined to take the place 
of that which bears but its name.” It may be that the 
affront to the enlightened mind and sincere conscience 
which the present war constitutes will be the beginning 
of a new effort after religious reality within and without 
the churches, and that the feeble particularism and stil] 
more feeble moral compromises of current ecclesias- 
ticism will be shamed into a fresh and manly effort to 
“make the kingdoms of the world become kingdoms of 
our God and of His Christ.” So may it be. 


Cesarism in its Last Ditch. 


Finally, I think it not unlikely that this war may 
mark the end in Europe of “Cesarism,” of absolute 
monarchy, and the birth-throes of a real democracy 
among at least the Germanic peoples of the continent. 
The doctrine of the “benevolent despot” will not sur- 
vive the slaughter of millions of the picked young man- 
hood of Central Europe. The superman has had a good 
inning, but I believe he is beginning to be found out. 
I have never hesitated to say that if Germany had had 
a responsible democratic government this war would 
never have taken place, and I believe that when the 
German people attain to full political and constitutional 
manhood, and escape from the fetters of paternalism, 
the British and French democracies will not find it 
difficult to strike up a formula of concord with them and 
live at peace. 


Conclusion. 


In concluding these thoughts about the great crisis 
of our times, my thoughts revert to the incredible losses 
and miseries which are now falling upon the peoples of 
the Old World through the present war. It would be 
futile to deny the deadliness of the blow which has been 
inflicted upon social progress, upon the physique of the 
next generation, and upon the work of civilization gen- 
erally. Still I have faith that the cruel atonement we 
are now making for the follies and shortcomings of our 
statesmanship and churchmanship in the past will not 
be in vain, and that better days are coming for the en- 
slaved and unredeemed peoples of Europe. And TI look, 
too, for comfort and encouragement to the great record 
of the hundred years’ peace between English-speaking 
peoples—an achievement almost great and far-reaching 
enough in the blessings it has wrought to outweigh the 
loss through the present European war. Great Britain 
and the United States have, through a century of effort, 
discovered both the will and the way to a peaceful set- 
tlement of their disputes. When the last shot has been 
fired in the present terrible conflict, cannot they join 
together in a sustained and mighty effort to communi- 
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cate this divine secret to the divided peoples of Old 
Europe, exhausted by the follies of the old régime, 
chastened by their sufferings, and ready for a message 
of hope and salvation ? 





The Woman’s Peace Party. 
By Alice Peloubet Norton, Acting Executive Secretary. 


The Woman’s Peace Party is now an accomplished 
fact. It has headquarters in Chicago, and is fortunate 
in sharing the offices of the Chicago Peace Society and 
the Church Peace Union. Mrs. W. I. Thomas, well 
known in social work in Chicago, has been appointed 
executive secretary and Miss S. P. Breckinridge, of the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, is treasurer. 

Since the peace party was started as an emergency 
society, and there is still some question whether it shall 
be made permanent, it has been thought best to main- 
tain a somewhat loose organization. The membership 
is largely that of so-called local groups. These pay a 
fee of five dollars into the national treasury, each group 
determining for itself the dues of its individual mem- 
bers. At present seventy-two local groups have been 
formed, and nearly every day brings word of several 
more. Many of these local groups constitute large State 
branches having hundreds of members. There are about 
three hundred members who have joined the national 
society directly, but the membership through the groups 
counts many thousands. 

Work in each State is under the direction of a State 
chairman appointed by the Executive Council. She in 
turn appoints a chairman for each congressional district 
in her State. These chairmen not only care for legis- 
lative matters, but develop the work in every possible 
way. Twenty-five States have already been so organ- 
ized. 

The Peace Party sent out during March between forty 
and fifty thousand leaflets, beside letters to the presi- 
dents of all the federated woman’s clubs in the country. 
A peace program for immediate use, prepared by Miss 
Zona Gale and Miss Abeel, was included in these letters. 
Within a few days letters will have been sent to the fra- 
ternal organizations, temperance, missionary, and other 
societies, asking them for co-operation and urging a 
peace program at an early meeting. Mrs. Thomas and 
other speakers have been much in demand. 

One of the objects of the Woman’s Peace Party is the 
“development of a great peace literature and art to cor- 
respond with the mass of production which has grown 
out of the glorification of war.” The arts committee 
have prepared printed lists of peace songs, poems, dra- 
matic readings, and other peace literature, and are try- 
ing to stimulate artists and authors to the expression of 
peace sentiment. To further this same ideal, arrange- 
ments have been made with the Little Theatre Com- 
pany of Chicago to present Euripides’ play, “The 
Trojan Women,” as still, though first acted in 415 B. C., 
“the most vivid, the most poignant, and the most beau- 
tiful illustration of war’s utter futility and unmitigated 
evil, particularly as war affects women and children.” 
A performance was given in Chicago on April 11 as the 
beginning of a tour of several weeks. Jane Addams 
made a short address at the opening of the play, and the 
same afternoon left Chicago on her trip to the Interna- 
tional Congress of Women at The Hague. 
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The calling of this congress and the response by 
women all over the country has been one of the most 
interesting events in connection with the Peace Party. 
Nearly forty women, with two or three men, were in 
Miss Addams’ party that sailed on the Noordam from 
New York for Rotterdam on April 13. A number of 
others, including Miss Florence Holbrook, had already 
sailed the previous week with Madame Schwimmer. 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, of the School Peace League, 
went still earlier for a preliminary conference. With 
Miss Addams were Mrs. Louis F. Post and Miss 8. P. 
Breckinridge, of the Executive Council of the Woman’s 
Peace Party; Mrs. Glendower Evans, the national or- 
ganizer; Mrs. W. I. Thomas; Miss Grace Abbott, secre- 
tary of the Immigrants’ Protective League; Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, of Hull House; Miss Emily Napieralski, 
representing the Polish Woman’s Alliance: Miss Leo- 
nora O’Reilley, sent by the Woman’s Trade Union 
League; Miss Annie F. Molloy, sent by the Boston Tele- 
phone Operators’ Union: Miss Emily Balch, of Welles- 
ley College: Miss Grace De Graff, of Portland, Oregon, 
president of the National League of Teachers, and sent 
in part at least by her board of education; Miss J. 
Grace Wales, of the University of Wisconsin, and au- 
thor of the “Wisconsin Plan,” presented at the Emer- 
gency Peace Federation on February 27, and many 
other notable women from New York. Washington. 
Chicago, and other parts of the country. Mr. Lochner, 
secretary of the Chicago Peace Society, also accompa- 
nied the delegation. Just before sailing Miss Addams 
received a cablegram from Queen Wilhelmina offering 
to give any assistance in her power. 

All that is to be accomplished by this conference no 
one can foresee. At the verv least it justifies itself in 
being the “first gathering representative of nations both 
belligerent and neutral to raise its voice against war.” 
In Miss Addams’ own words, “Certainly, if women’s 
consciences are stirred in regard to warfare, this is the 
moment to formulate a statement of their convictions.” 





Book Reviews. 


PerretuaL Peace. A Philosophical Essay by Tmman- 
uel Kant. Translated by M. Campbell Smith, 
M. A. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
1914. 203 pp. 

This translation was first printed in 1903, and the 
present edition of 1914 is a reprint. Prof. R. Latta, 
of the University of Glasgow, contributes the preface, 
in which he states that Miss Campbell Smith first un- 
dertook the task of translating Kant’s essay at the sug- 
gestion of the late Professor Ritchie, of St. Andrews. 
Professor Ritchie was to have contributed as a preface 
a discussion of the value of Kant’s tractate in relation 
to present considerations of how to end wars. Miss 
Campbell Smith has added to her translation a full his- 
torical introduction and notes, covering 105 pages of the 
volume. There is also a good topical index. There 
has recently been a considerable revival of interest in 
the works of Tmmanuel Kant. In 1914 the World 
Peace Foundation issued a volume containing Mr. W. 
Hastie’s translation of four of Kant’s essays, including 
the one on Eternal Peace, while the American Peace 
Society publishes in pamphlet form a translation by 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. Students of Kant will wel- 
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come the present volume by Miss Campbell Smith, as it 
possesses the advantage of containing all the notes as 
well as the text of the essay, and has, besides, an excel- 
lent and complete historical essay by the translator. 


THe PROBLEMS OF THE WAR—AND THE Peace. A 
Handbook for Students. By Norman Angell. 
London: William Heinemann. 1914. 100 pages. 
Price, sixpence. 


Mr. Angell has made an important contribution to 
the literature on peace suitable for use by study classes, 
clubs, and individual students. He has divided his lit- 
tle book into three parts, conveniently arranged in short 
paragraphs, with subheadings. At the close of each 
section or chapter there is given a list of books on the 
topic, followed by a set of suggestive questions on the 
subject-matter that has been presented. The three 
leading topics are: (1) The Causes of the Present War. 
(2) The Root Causes of War. (3) The Next Practical 
Step. 


Samvet Biturnes Capen. His Life and Work. By 
Chauncey J. Hawkins. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


1914. 258 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 


It is never an easy task to write a biography, and in 
the case of Mr. Capen it is more than usually difficult, 
for his personality, his warm human interests, his diver- 
sified activities can never be completely and satisfac- 
torily described in the pages of a book. Dr. Hawkins 
has, however, brought to the task the qualification of 
intimate pastoral knowledge of his friend, combined 
with literary ability and skill, so that this biography is 
a faithful, readable, and altogether satisfactory por- 
trayal of this rare type of Christian layman. Mr. Ca- 
pen’s activities reached to so many fields that even his 
close friends scarcely realized the scope of his influence. 
The head of a large and successful business firm, he yet 
found time to take a vital share in civic and municipal 
betterment, religious and benevolent organizations, for- 
eign missions, education in the public school and col- 
lege, international peace. The chapter which Dr. Haw- 
kins devotes to Mr. Capen’s work for international arbi- 
tration might have been fuller. He was for many years 
the first vice-president of the American Peace Society ; 
later president of the Massachusetts Peace Society. and 
its representative on the board of directors of the 
American Peace Society; an active worker at the Lake 
Mohonk conferences, promoting especially the work of 
arbitration in the business men’s organizations and 
the chambers of commerce. This side of his work might 
have heen better portraved, but on the whole Mr. Capen’s 
friends will find Dr. Hawkins’ biography sympathetic- 
ally written, fascinating. and truthful. 


THE Present Hour. By Percy Mackaye. New York: 
MacMillan Co. 1914. 113 pp. $1.00 net. 

Mr. Mackaye, in “The Present Hour,” has added an- 
other volume to his already long list of books. This 
new work is devoted to poems of War and Peace. The 
latter half of the book, dedicated to Peace, has some of 
his well-known verses, such as “Goethals,” “School,” 
“The Heart in the Jar,” etc. These do not impress the 
reader with vigor and vitality, as does the first collec- 
tion. The war verses seem to come from the author’s 


heart—a heart filled with throbbing pity and sympathy 
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for the cause of the Belgians. Mr. Mackaye argues for 
peace, but a peace based on the policy of England. He 
believes that the allies are fighting a winning fight 
against European militarism—a fight against the op- 
pression of weaker nations by stronger—a fight to de- 
crease the great armaments of the world. Before his 
vivid word pictures we turn in sorrow from the horrors 
of war. The following quotation is from “Kruppism” : 
“We who still wage his battles are his thralls, 
And dying do him homage; yea, and give 
Daily our living souls to be enticed 
Into his power. So long as on war's walls 
We build engines of death that he may live, 
So long shall we serve Krupp instead of Christ.” 
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